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The Haster Gift of Fewelry 


can hardly fail of a welcome, whether it be given to a 
man or a woman, if it is chosen from the Spring stocks of 
the Wanamaker Jewelry Store. This may be considered 
the result of an especial effort to combine in the new jewelry for 
Easter a wide range of kinds and prices to choose from, and such 
unquestioned taste and distinction in every kind that even the lowest 
in price shall have its appeal. 


@, Remarkably interesting is the collection of green-gold jewelry: 
bracelets, pins of every type—both plain and mounted—lorgnons, 
dainty little powder boxes and handsome vanity cases, engine-turned, 
and all such things as women love, besides an almost equally varied 
assortment for men. 


@, The cases of gold jewelry are full of ideas. 


John Wanamaker 
Fewelers and Silversmiths’ Hall 


Philadelphia 
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Henry Kitchell Webster 


By CHARLES SHERMAN 


ONLY RELATIVES INVITED 


From beginning to end the story bristles 
with point and pertinence, snap and scintil- 
lating smartness. The fun comes from an 
old lady’s horror of divorce, the suppression 
of the true relationship because of the hope 
of inheritance and the subsequent embarrfass- 


ment. 12mo Cloth, $1.25 net 


By EDGAR JEPSON 


ALICE 


Alice Devine is a love story of more than 


tertaining succession of adventures. Told in the first person, it has the peculiar appeal of the 


intimate narrative, and, told by Mr. Jepson, it 
Jacket in full color. 


BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 


By LOUISE E. HOGAN 


DIET FOR CHILDREN THE ROMANCE OF THE COMMONPLACE } 


This book tells what to eat and when to eat. It shows what Gelett Burgess and the Commonplace never met before. The 
is pure food and its value. It furnishes a profusion of receipts and | meeting is a collision. Sparks fly. Romance, says he, is the art 


menus. It sensibly recognizes 
that each child is a law unto 
itself. Indeed, common sense 
marks it all the way through. 


16mo. Cleth. 75 cents 


By MICHAEL F. GUYER, 
Professor of Zoology in the 
the University of Wisconsin 


BEING WELL-BORN 


many anc 


The author, who has studied the problem of heredity in a thor- 
oughgoing way, has prepared this book to take away mystery and 


misunderstanding and to enlighten parents, 
workers on this sul ject of vital interest. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net 





NEW YORK THE 











BY FREDERICK WILLIAM WILE commonplace. His fresh 


Germany before the outbreak and England in war-times. I2mo. Boards. $1.25 net 


Mr. Wile has studied the people and the leaders for years. He 
was on the spot. He tells here what he saw and heard ‘in Ger- 


censor has not blotted his pages. 


Illustrated with photographs and facsimiles of documents and car- 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





Leading New Fiction 
By Henry Kitchell Webster 


The Real 


Adventure 


A story of endless thrill and romance, of actual human relationship. The fact 
that it has reached the seventh printing in three weeks is sufficient evidence of the 
wide appeal of the book. a= Phila. Press 





Undoubtedly the best novel of American home life that has appeared in many 

a year. —New York Evening Sun 
The Real Adventure is one of those books that seems certain to have a future. 
—BrooklynEagle 

It has a clearly defined yet delicate intent; a fascinating and astonishing 
heroine. . . . It describes the pilgrimage of a soul which is the greatest topic 
in the world. —Chicago Tribune 


Illustrated by R. M. Crosby. $1.50 net 






By SAMUEL DUFFY McCOY 


TIPPECANOE 


Tippecanoe deals with a century-old episode 
in American history. It does not falsify his- 
tory for the purpose of romance, yet it is as 
human as if it were not historical, and the 
characters are as delightful as if they were 
purely imaginary. 


Illastrated by R. P. Coleman, $1.25 net 










By ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 


ADVENTURES IN THRIFT 


This is the story of one woman who un- 
dertook how to keep house economically, 
how to live for a third less, how to get her 
money’s worth. Her story just as a story is 
good reading, full of cleverness and intelli- 
gence. 






































Tall12 mo. Cloth, $1.25 net 









DEVINE 


ordinary delicacy and charm. It is a highly en- 











is, of course, constantly humorous. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net 














By GELLETT BURGESS 
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glimpses, transform it into 


T H E A Ss S A U Z.. T something new and strange. 










































By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


WAYS TO 
LASTING PEACE 


Nowhereelse may so compact, so well digested, so clear a con- 
sensus of the thought of nations on this all-important subject 
be found under one’s hand. He defines Peace as of three kinds: 
Peace of Contentment, the Armed Peace, and the Permanence of Law. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net 


BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS 


1 England with candor and without reservation. The 







toons. Large 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net. 






teachers and social 
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New Books to Come 


ROM the Boston publishers we have 
F a fairly long list of attractive fic- 

tion and a goodly number of works 
of serious import announced. The 
Houghton Mifflin Company promise a 
new Meredith Nicholson story, a tale of 
Indiana, to be called The Proof of the 
Pudding; this firm will bring out Jn- 
stead of the Thorn, by Clara Louise 
Burnham; Those Gillespies, by William 
John Hopkins; The Bottle-Fillers, by Ed- 
ward Noble; Counter-Currents, new es- 
says by Agnes Repplier; Through Glacier 
Park, by Mary Roberts Rhinehart, show- 
ing this writer of popular fiction in a 
better literary atmosphere; Historic 
Styles in Furniture, by Virginia Robie; 
The Hills of Hingham, by Dallas Lore 
Sharp; Chronicles of the White Moun- 
tains, by Frederic W. Kilbourne; On Al- 
pine Heights and British Crags, by 
George D. Abraham; a most important 
biography, The Life of William McKin- 
ley, by Charles S. Olcott; a new life of 
Lincoln, by John T. Richards; Shelley in 
England, by Roger Ingpen; an elaborate 
study of The Sonnets of Shakespeare, 
edited by Raymond MacDonald Alden; 
The Third French Republic, by C. H. 
Wright, and a unique little book, Favor- 
ites of a Nursery Seventy Years Ago, 
edited by Edith Emerson Forbes. 


* * * 


The Page Company make the following 
announcements: A new “Blue Bonnet” 
book, Blue Bonnet Keeps House; a girl’s 
book, Eleanor of the Houseboat, by Louise 
M. Breitenbach; The Pioneer Boys of 
the Columbia, by Harrison Adams; Our 
Little Viking Cousin of Long Ago, by 
Charles H. L. Johnston; and Our Little 
Saxon Cousin of Long Ago, by Julia 
Darrow Cowles; three new “Cosey Cor- 
ner” stories — Editha’s Burglar, by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett; The Pineboro 
Quartette, by Willis Boyd Allen; The 
Littlest One of the Browns, by Sophie 
Swett; and three sumptuous books of 
travel—Arizona the Wonderland, by 
George Wharton James; Texas the Mar- 
velous, by Nevin O. Winter, and The Spell 
of Egypt, by Archie Bell. 


* * * 


From Little, Brown & Co. we may ex- 
pect An Amiable Charlatan, by E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim; The Phantom Herd, by 
B. M. Bower; Susan Clegg and Her Love 
Affairs, by Anne Warner; Criminality 
and Economic Conditions, by W. A. Bon- 
ger; A History of Continental Criminal 
Law, by Ludwig von Bar, and several 
interesting juveniles, among them My 
Fourteen Months at the Front, by Wil- 
liam J. Robinson, the story of an Ameri- 
can boy’s baptism by fire. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 








Anne Hollingsworth Wharton’s 


Ever fresh, piquant and entertaining 
books of Travel and on Colonial 
and Historical Subjects, make the 
BEST GIFTS OF FRIENDSHIP 
FOR THE EASTERTIDE. 


ENGLISH ANCESTRAL 


HOMES of NOTED AMERICANS 


Twenty-nine Illustrations, Ornamental Cloth Gilt Top 
$2.00 Net. Half Morocco, $4.50 Net 


New York Nation: 


“A volume that will delight some and pique others 


this is a book that was well 


worth the writing, and that will be appreciated by all Americans who still value the Anglo- 


Saxon traditions of their race.’ 
Chicago Dial: 


“Near the end of July of last year, with no slightest momesing of the troubled days so 
a 


soon to follow, Miss Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, of Philadelphia, 


nded at Plymouth, Eng- 


land, to pursue the studies that have now resulted in a pleasing volume, entitled ‘English An- 
cestral Homes of Noted Americans.’ The Washingtons, the Franklins, the Penns, with other 
families of lesser note, are here traced back to their transatlantic cradles, and the faithful 
camera has been put to good use in conveying a vivid impression of these remote origins. The 
book is, as the author had hoped it would be, an interesting reminder of ‘the rock from whence 
we were hewn and the pit from whence we were digged.’ A wealth of historical and genealogi- 
cal lore is contained between the book's covers, and especial mention may be made of certain 
fresh material concerning ‘Franklin's visit to Ecton, the home of his ancestors.” 


In Chateau Land 


Twenty-five full-page illustrations. Decorated 
cloth. Gilt top. $2.00 net. 


An English Honeymoon 


Seventeen illustrations. Decorated cloth. Gilt 
top. $1.50 net. 


Italian Days and Ways 


Eight illustrations. Decorated cloth. Gilt top. 
‘Ff net. 

The above three volumes in a bor, per set, 
0 net. 


In these three delightful travel books the 
author takes us into “Chateau Land” with 
a merry party of friends, adventuring among 
the French Chateaux, stopping en route at 
some of the eters spots upon the Swiss 
and Italian lakes. With unforgetable charm 
she describes the romances of the great fam- 
ilies as well as presenting the rich orna- 
mentation and architecture of these ancient 
palaces. In “An English Honeymoon” we 
accompany Zelphine and her husband upon 
a wedding journey through England. There 
are sojourns at Canterbury, Glastonbury, 
Warwick, the Lake Districts and in some of 
the less frequented nooks and corners such 
as Boscastle, Tintagel, etc. “Italian Days 
and Ways” are the experiences and impres- 
sions of three women en voyage, as related 
by the author. The charm of less frequented 
Italian towns, as well as of the large cities, 
is delightfully set forth, quaint customs, 
curious instances and the fine thread of a 
love story beguile the reader on every page. 


Through Colonial Doorways 
Colonial Days and Dames 


Fashionable New York and Philadelphia 
society during and immediately following the 
Revolution is described in these two volumes, 
sketching delightful pictures of Colonial 
home life. 

Two volumes in a bor. Illustrated. 12mo. 

Cloth, gilt top, $2.50 net; half morocco, 

$6.00 net. Also sold separately. 


Heirlooms in Miniatures 


With a Chapter on Miniature Painting 
by Emily Drayton Taylor 
A volume of interesting anecdotes contain- 
ing one hundred finely executed reproductions 
of the best examples of Colonial, Revolution- 
ary and Nineteenth Century miniature 
painters. 


Frontispiece in colors. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Ornamental buckram, gilt top, 
$3.00 net; three-quarters levant, $6.00 net. 


Social Life in the Early Republic 


Miss Wharton’s narrative is charming 
from beginning to end and preserves for 
coming generations a true picture of the 
social life of Washington in the early years 
of our republic. 


Frontispiece in colors. 33 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Decorated cloth, gilt top, 
$3.00 net; half levant, $6.00 net. 


Salons Colonial and Republican 


Extending the period which Miss Whar- 
ton has treated in her previous books, the 
author carries the present work into the 
early days of the American Republic—a 
period of fresh and striking interest. 
Frontispiece in colors. 47 illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. Decorated cloth, gilt top, 
$3.00 net; three-quarters levant, $6.00 net. 


A Last Century Maid 
Young people will be delighted with this 
charming story of a little Colonial maid. 
Illustrated. Small quarto. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


A Rose of Old Quebec 


Hight illustrations. Beautifully bound in 
blue, white and gold. $1.25 net. 


This delightful romance, produced in an 
attractive holiday style, tells the story of the 
historical love affair between Lord Nelson, 
then a young Captain, and a Quebec beauty. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY faitapetenia 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 








BEHOLD THE 
WOMAN! 


By T. EVERETT HARRE 


$1.35 net. Postage extra 


“May justly be said to surpass in vividness, 
reality and human any novel of recent 
years. Its true ors are ‘Quo Vadis,’ 
‘Ben Hur,’ ‘Salambo,’ ‘Hypatia.’ It is a novel 
of powerful religious significance, and bears a 
message for every man and woman. 


In the character of Mary, the powerful 
Alexandrian courtesan whose beauty was “the 
glory of Egypt,” the author presents the strug- 
gle of womanhood in its integrity and nobility 
with man’s age-lon es: and interprets 
that eternal struggle oday finding one 
of its expressions in the feminist movement. 
























on when wantonness was an art and a woman 









and licentious age of the world. The Time 
Christianity. 


THE CURVED BLADES 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


Frontispiece by Gayle Hoskins. $1.85 net. 
Postage extra. 


FLEMING STONE in a murder mystery 
as calculating and cruel as it was hidden, 
which he unravels through a maze of mis- 
leading evidence. Those who have followed 
the career of Stone will enjoy heartily the 
falling in love of the great sleuth. It is his 
first affair and is as cgpeetas as the mys- 
tery of the murder of Lucy Carrington 
is baffling. 


THE FINDING OF 
JASPER HOLT 


By GRACE L. H. LUTZ. 
Author of “Miranda,” “Lo, Michael!” 
“Marcia Schuyler,” etc., ete. 
Three illustrations in color by HE. F. Bayha. 
$1.25 net. Postage extra. 

A love story of a Western man and an 
Eastern woman. To rise to the occasion 
he needs the agencies of an exciting railroad 
accident, a horse race and loads of beautiful 
roses from his own garden; but he succeeds 
and the reader rejoices. Mrs. Lutz’s heart 
and humor are on every page. 


A MAN’S REACH 


By SALLY NELSON ROBINS 
Three illustrations in color by Edmund Fred- 
erick. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 

Governor Stuart, of Virginia: 


“I have much pleasure in commending it to 
the thousands who must be intere in the 
vital thought suggested by the title.” 


THE CONQUEST 


By SIDNEY L. NYBURG 
Author % “The Final Verdict.” 
$1.25 Net. Postage evtra. 
Boston Transcript: 


“Originality and dramatic strength are 
marked in many pages of this novel.’ 
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It is the absorbing story of a woman’s quest of love amid the vices and excesses of an 


became eminent only through her shame, and 


this woman’s finding redemption in the divine love that in all ages knows not utter con- 
demnation, but is all forgiving because all knowing. 


A novel teeming with the turbulent excitement, intrigue and romance of the most splendid 


is the final conflict between Paganism and 


ADAM’S GARDEN 


By NINA WILCOX PUTNAM 


Frontispiece in color by H. Weston Taylor. 
$1.25 net. Postage extra. 


Adam’s fate was to work out his salvation 
and win his girl by raising flowers upon a 
vacant city lot, surrounded by cats and dogs, 
dwelling with crusty, humorous curmudgeons 
who drift in from everywhere, aarees a fued 
with a thug, and being desperately loved by 
an unfortunate girl. A big story with 
humanity its theme. 


A PENNELL VOLUME 


NIGHTS 


Rome, Venice—in the Aesthetic Bighties 
Paris, London—in the Fighting Nineties 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 
Sivteen to Highteen Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and Etchings. $3.00 net. Postage 
extra. 

The pleasure of association with equally 
famous literary and artistic friends has been 
the good fortune of the Pennells. In this ab- 
pens book there is the inside history of an 
enthralling period; and an acquaintanceship 
with those who made it what it was: Beards- 
ley, Henle, Harland, Editor of “The Yellow 
Boo histler, etc. The _ illustrations, 
photographs and some of the etchings by 
Joseph Pennell are unusual. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MILITARY SERVICE | 


Prepared under the supervision of 
MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


By CAPTAIN LINCOLN C. ANDREWS, 
U. 8S. CAVALRY 
Limp Leather. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 
This will be the text-book in the summer 
training camps of the Eastern Army Divi- 
sion. It should be read by all classes, not 
only those who wish to equip themselves 
for military courses, but also those who will 
wish to be ready for any eventuality. It 
describes in detail the military service in all 
branches of the army. 
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Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company will 
issue Our Mothers, a compilation by 
Mary Alette Ayer; Truly Stories from 
the Surely Bible, by Margaret Howard; 
The Monster-Hunters, by Francis Rolt- 
Wheeler; When I Was a Boy in Russia, 
by Vladimir De Bogory Mokrievitch; 
The Red House Children Growing Up, 
by Amanda M. Douglas, and Girls of the 
Morning-Glory Camp-Fire, by Isabel 
Hornibrook. 

aa * * 


For April publication Small, Maynard 
& Co. announce the following: Scenes from 
the Life of Benjamin Franklin, by Louis 
A. Holman; The Best Short Stories of 
1915, by Edward J. O’Brien, and Of One 
Blood, by Charles M. Sheldon. 


* * * 


New York opens the spring season with 
a rather better than usual promise of in- 
teresting books. D. Appleton & Co. an- 
nounce The Better Man, by Robert W. 
Chambers; The Fall of a Nation, by 
Thomas Dixon; The Sign of Freedom, 
by Arthur Goodrich; The Winged Vic- 
tory, by Sarah Grand; Mary ’Gusta, by 
J. C. Lincoln; The Cruise of the Jasper 
B, by Don Marquis; A Warwickshire 
Lad, a story of Shakespeare, by George 
Madden Martin; The Golden Hope, by 
Grace S. Mason and John N. Hilliard; 
We Three, by Gouverneur Morris; Mary 
Rose of Mifflin, by Francis R. Sterret, 
and Uneasy Money, by Pelham Wode- 
house. This house will bring out a num- 
ber of important general works—Wood- 
row Wilson, by Henry Jones Ford; Con- 
temporary Politics in the Far East, by 
Stanley K. Hornback; The Book of For- 
restry, by Frederick F. Moon; The Amer- 
ican Year Book and Our Country’s Flag, 
by Edward S. Holden. To these will be 
added a number of technical works of 
especial value in many subjects. 


* * * 


E. P. Dutton & Co. have a stronger 
general than fiction list. It includes 
The Life and Times of Master John 
Huss, by Count Lutzow; Memories, by 
Lord Redesdale; A Short History of Eu- 
rope, by Charles Sanford Terry; A Book 
from Shakespeare Plays and Pageants, 
by Miss O. L. Hatcher; The Tennyson 
Dictionary, Poetry of the Renascence of 
Wonder, by Theodore Watts-Dunton; 
Figures of Several Centuries, by Arthur 
Symonds; English Catholic Revival in 
the Nineteenth Century, by Paul Thurea- 
Dangin. To these may be added Jaunty 
in Charge, a story by Mrs. George 
Wemyss; The Master Detective, by Percy 
Brebner, and The Whirlpool, by Vic- 
toria Morton. 


* * * 


New books from the George H. Doran 
Company will be the following: The 
Amateur, by Charles G. Norris; Years of 





ay 






Plenty, by Ivor Brown; Beggars on 
Horseback, by F. Tennyson Jesse; Love 
in Youth, by Frank Harris; Child and 
Country, by Will Levingtom Comfort; 
The Least Resistance, by Kate L, Mc- 
Laurin; The Window in the Fence, by 
Harriet Brunkhurst; A Sentimental 
Dragon, by Nina Larry Duryea; When 
Pan Pipes, by Mary Taylor Thornton, 
and Golden Glory, by F. Horace Rose. 


* aK * 


Among the religious books from this 
house will be Jf 1 Were a Prohibitionist, 
by Charles Stelzle; Words of This Life, 
by W. Mackintosh Mackay; The Afflic- 
tions of the Righteous, by W. B. Macleod; 
Fishers of Boys, by William McCormick. 


* * * 


The list of Dodd, Mead & Co. is rich in 
promising books of fiction: Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierce, by Cameron Mackenzie; The 
Light that Lies, by George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon; Gibby of Clamshell Alley, by 
Jasmine Stone van Dresser; A Woman of 
Feeling, by Louise Maunsell Field, and 
Upsidonia, by Archibald Marshall. New 
general works from this firm will include: 
The Life of the Moth, by J. Henri Fabre; 
The Light Beyond, by Maurice Maeter- 
linck; My Harvest, by Richard Whiteing; 
Wake Up, America, by William R. Castle, 
Jr.; G. K. Chesterton, by Julius West; 
Henry James, by Ford Madox Hueffer; 
Roumania, by Oscar Brilliant; Feminism, 
by Mr. and Mrs. John Martin. 


* * * 


Doubleday, Page & Co, will issue a new 
book by Gerald Stanley Lee, We; Stam- 
boul Nights, by H. G. Dwight; Scouting 
With Kit Carson, by Everett T. Tomlin- 
son; The Vindication, a strong novel by 
Harriet T. Comstock; a new story by 
Helen R. Martin, Her Husband’s Purse; 
Babette, by F. Berkeley Smith; Under 
the Country Sky, by Grace S. Richmond; 
Roberta of Roseberry Gardens, by Fran- 
ces Duncan; Wild Animal Ways, by Ern- 
est Seton Thompson; Mary Allen, by 
Eleanor Marvin, and a new Lightning 
Conductor book, The Lightning Conduc- 
tor Discovers America, by A. M. and C. 


N. Williamson. 
x » * 


New Macmillan books will include: 
The Rudder, a novel by Mary S. Watts; 
The Duel, by A. Kuprin; new books of 
verse by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, William Butler 
Yeats and Herman Hagedorn; Shake- 
speare’s Theater, by Ashley H. Thorn- 
dike; Master Will of Stratford, by Louise 
Ayres Garnett; A History of Sculpture, 
by Harold N. Fowler; What Is Coming, 
by H. G. Wells; The Life of Andrew 
Jackson, by John Spencer Bassett; Mod- 
ern Egypt, by the Earl of Cromer; Trav- 
els in the American Colonies, by Newton 
D. Mereness; and a long list of works in 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


NEW DISTINCTIVE ‘BOOKS 


FICTION 


THE BLIND MAN’S EYES 


By WILLIAM MACHARG and 
EDWIN BALMER 
A remarkable murder-mystery story, the 
chief character of which is a blind lawyer 
with an uncanny power of perception. 
Illustrated, $1.35 net. 


THE HEART OF 
THUNDER MOUNTAIN 


By EDFRID A. BINGHAM 


A wholesome western story of a woman’s 
untiring love and devotion. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


AN AMIABLE CHARLATAN 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Thefts that follow the trail of a wealthy 
American in London, baffle the police, and 
will thrill and amuse the reader. 

Illustrated. $1.30 net. 


THE PHANTOM HERD 


By B. M. BOWER 


An illuminating insight into the difficul- 
ties of making a moving picture—the 
Happy Family risk their all to “ screen” 
the real west. Frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


HELD TO ANSWER 


By PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 


“Grips the attention like a promise of good 
fortune.’’— Chicago Herald. 


5th EDITION. $1.35 net 


A Graphic Picture 
of the Present War 


MY FOURTEEN 
MONTHS AT THE 
FRONT 


By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 


An American boy’s baptism 
of fire—one of the most stirring 
accounts of life at the front yet 
writen. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


SOULS 
ON FIFTH 


By GRANVILLE BARKER 
A satire on social life in Fifth 
Avenue as the author sees it. 


Frontispiece. $1.00 net. 


SIDE-STEPPING 
ILL HEALTH 


By EDWIN F. BOWERS, M.D. 


Shows how to retain good 
health; how to cure all of the 
common ailments, etc. 


Cloth. $1.35 net. 


BURGESS rrave QUADDIES marx 


THE BEDTIME STORY-BOOKS 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


XI. THE ADVENTURES OF BUSTER BEAR 
XII. THE ADVENTURES OF OLD MR. TOAD 


Illustrated by Harrison Cady 
Each, 50 cents net. 


These two titles of spirited Animal Stories make the series now number 


12 volumes. The set boxed, $6.00 net. 


CHILD’S BOOK OF ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY 


By MARY S. STIMPSON 


The interesting life stories of such people as Queen Elizabeth, the Duke of 
Wellington, Drake, and others, for children 8 to 13. Jilustrated. $1.00 net. 


Publishers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


4 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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ust Published by The Century Co. 


J A Cathedral 


Singer 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN 


Author of ‘‘ The Choir Invisible,”’ etc. 


special lines that will interest workers 
in technical subjects and teachers and 
pupils in schools and colleges. 


Revell publications are chiefly religious: 
How to Runa Little Sunday School, by E. 
M. Ferguson; Grace and Power, by 
Thomas W. H. Griffith; Modern Move- 
ments Among Moslems, by Samuel Gra- 
ham Wilson; The New World, by Hugh 
Black; Christ or Napoleon—Which? by 





A tender and exquisite story of a mother’s love. Back- 


grounded by the great Cath 


ral of St. John the Divine 


in New York City. The situation upon which the nar- 
rative turns is at the same time one of the most common 
occurrences in large cities and one of the most heart- 


breakingly tragic. 


Frontispiece in color by Ivanowski. 


Price, $1.00 net. 


Where the Path 


Breaks By Captain 


CHARLES de CRESPIGNY 


An extraordinary tour de force of fiction. The 
tenseness and swiftness of action, the unbroken 
unity of plot and style and characterization, the 
unflagging rise of the story to its climax of beauty 
and tenderness and passion, inevitably produce the 
impression that the author wrote this novel with- 
out stopping except for food and rest, and that 


never once was 


e mood in which he began it 


disturbed. Woven through and through the novel, 


always felt but only as a hel 


to the swiftly flying 


story, is a philosophy rich in the hope that men 


hold dearest. 
Relyea. Price, $1.30 net. 


The Imperial 


Impulse 
By SAMUEL P. ORTH 


Author of 
™ “Socialism and Democracy in Europe,” etc. 


A book of vivid, illuminating char- 
acter sketches of Russia, France, Eng- 


WM land, Belgium and Germany, ex- 


) plaining the political, economic and 


M& ethnic backgrounds of these cultures 
my in conflict. The author goes behind the 


present world commotion and points 
out the prejudices, national habits, 
retrogressions and advancements, that 
whole category of traits and accom- 
plishments which makes clear what is 
now so obscure about the fighting 


mn nations. A permanent contribution to 
# that rare kind of history which fills 
wy the framework of dates and facts 


with the flesh-and-blood reality usually 


achieved only by great fiction. Price, 
$1.20 net. 


Frontispiece in color by C. M: 


From Pillar to 


-. -» 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


Author of 
“The House-Boat on the Styx,” etc. 


Did you laugh at “The House-Boat 
on the Styx”? Mr. Bangs’ new book 
is just as funny and wiser; 
at once a book of travels at home, 


of wit and humor, and of genial, 


wholesome philosophy, written by one 
of America’s keenest and kindliest 
“funny men,” who has behind him a 
rich background of ten years’ journey- 


ing about the country as a lyceum 
lecturer. “From Pillar to Post” is a &% 
sort of* unofficial report, and an irre- 


sistibly optimistic report, on the 
health of the American heart and head 
as typified in every kind of human 


group in the land, from the tiniest ¥ 


towns to the most colossal cities. 
30 illustrations. Price, $1.60 net. 
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Peter Ainslie, and The Maze of the Na- 
tions and the Way Out, by Gaius Glenn 
Atkins. 


* *” + 


New books from the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company are as follows: Tippecanoe, by 
Samuel Duff McCoy; The Seed of the 
Righteous, by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins; 
Only Relatives Invited, by Charles Sher- 
man; Alice Devine, by Edgar Jepson; 
Adventures in Thrift, by Anna Steese 
Richardson; Industrial Arbitration, by 
Carl H. Mote; The Hate Breeders, by 
Ednah Aiken; The Russian Ballet, by 
Ellen Terry; Truth, by Arthur T. Had- 
ley; The Romance of the Commonplace, 
by Gelett Burgess. 


* * + 


The F. A. Stokes Company will issue in 
April The Whirligig of Time, by William 
Wayland Wells; Jacobean Furniture, by 
Helen Churchill Candee; Indian Thought 
Past and Present, by Earl W. Frazer; 
The Spirit of the Soil, by Gordon D. 
Knox; The Book of Italy, by Raffaelo 
Piccoli; American Trout Stream Insects, 
by Louis Rhead. 


Fiction 

Clipped Wings. By Rupert Hughes. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.35 postpaid. 

A sophisticated tale of a young actress 
who has to reconcile a stage career with 
the necessities of marriage and who 
shows wisdom in the way in which she 
handles her somewhat complicated af- 
fairs. 


Doctor-Man, The. By Helen S. Wood- 
ruff. George H. Doran Company. 

A charming little story of a doctor who 
loved children and who helped to bring 
happiness into lives arid of joy through 
his administrations. Written in Mrs. 
Woodruff’s most pleasing way. 


Emmeline. By Elsie 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

One of Miss Singmaster’s delightful, 
cute Pennsylvania Dutch tales; very 
short but intensely human. 


Singmaster. 
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Gossamer. By George A. Birmingham. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.25 post- 
paid. 

This is a new novel by the creator of 
the inimitable “J. J. Meldon,” and in it 
Mr. Hannay strikes an entirely new 
vein. The book is humorous in a subtle 
and delightful way, and there are several 
characters that are strikingly portrayed. 
There is little or no plot to the story, the 
main feature of the tale being the de- 
velopment of a British financier whose 
German parentage makes him loyal to the 
Fatherland at heart, but because of his 
business associations he sacrifices his own 
feelings and comes to America instead of 
returning to Germany. 


I Conquered. By Harold Titus. Rand, 
McNally & Co. $1.25. 

The pampered son of a wealthy New 
Yorker is suddenly brought to full real- 
ization of the wickedness of his mis- 
spent life of debauchery. From sowing 
wild oats in a “fast” crowd he plunges 
into life in Colt, Colorado, where among 
horsemen and ranchers he strives to con- 
quer his evil personality. Beset with 
temptations on every hand and encour- 
aged solely by his fatherly employer, 
“young VB” fights his battle to the fin- 
ish, while the reader watches with inter- 
est his sincere battle to become worth 
while. 


Immortal Gymnasts, The. By Marie 
Cher. George H. Doran Company. $1.25 
postpaid. 

A sprightly fantasy of life today, in 
which those immortal gymnasts, Panta- 
loon, Columbine and Harlequin, desert- 
ing their dream world, inhabit mortal 
bodies and bring happiness to two pairs 
of lovers. It has all the charm of a 
medieval romance, combined with the 
graphic realism of a modern novel. 
Marie Cher was born and educated in 
New York city, but has lived in Paris 
for the past five or six years. She has 
a wide circle of London friends; and is 
as well known in England as in America. 


Individual, The. By Muriel Hine. 
John Lane Company. $1.25 postpaid. 


The story of a young surgeon who is 
placed in the position of having to strug- 
gle against his own theories. As is 
usual with novels just now, especially 
English ones, the war is dragged in to 
furnish scenic effect. 


Iron Stair, The. By “Rita.” G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 postpaid. 

A rather drab tale of a man who was 
imprisoned in Dartmoor jail for a crime 
which he never committed. The story of 
how his escape was effected and how the 
~eal criminal was made to pay makes 
an entertaining tale. 


Journeys With Jerry the Jarvey. By 
Alexis Roche. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 
postpaid. 
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is in lown 


Call up the Wanamaker Bookstore fora 
copy of Edwin Bateman Morris’ clever 
new novel. Suppose a pretty woman 
has also brains and is beginning to be a 
business success. If Love comes 
knocking at the door will Business fly 
out the window? 


A very real question for thousands 
of American women is interestingly 
presented here. Look for the girl in 
the green toque—on the jacket by 
Coles Phillips. 


Price, $1.25 net 





The Penn Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia 
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Stamboul Nights 


By H. G. DWIGHT 


Author of “ Constantinople, 
Old and New’’ 





Author of ‘‘Martha of the Mennonite 
Country,’’ ‘“Erstwhile Susan,’’ (Mrs. 
8 recent ‘amatic success) 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


BRIEF LIST OF 
EXCEPTIONALLY 
G@D BOOKS 
Babette 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH 
Author of 
“A Village of Vagabonds,’’ 
etc. 


The story of a man’s re- 
generation through love. 
The charm of a quaint 


scenes enacted behi Fiske New York dr i 
. . ‘ French village in Tou- 
phe pe es aay When the husband holds the purse 1 With snine io beought into 













ope plete 
t- ° 
vania Dutch husband in conilict with the om 


vivid contrast with life 
od in the artist quarter of 


of literature. “ scheme of life of a young Southern wife. . — 
coe gtk the Ses, Mlustrated. Net $1.35 .. 
was in . a / 
cade recent Life and Gabriella sca cla 
one best ro By ELLEN GLASGOW M 
qetene save In the face of these reviews have you still neglected to read ary 
: a2 Waitin. this story of a woman's courage ? All 
et $1.25. The New York Sun says: “It is one of Miss Glasgow's great en 
novels; i tends out as 0 fine and capable achievement. ‘There By ELEANOR 
We is no doubt that she will rank as one of the first American 4 
. novela” And the Chicago Herald adds: “Only those who aortic 
y GERALD ve never experienced i iving will find Gabriella 
STANLEY LEE | unreal. Her brave, well-written story is like a clarion call to waging 
Pa faith in life, as we find it.” 29th thousand. Net $1.35. jon ok é trae 
** Crowds.’’ ° ° e hearted girl. Girls 
eae Within the Tides San tolen 00 
faith for the Amer- By JOSEPH CONRAD eighteen will en- 














ican people during 
and after the war. 
About advertising 
war off the face of 
s About 
preparedness, and 
peace. About Mr. 
Wilson, and Mr. 
Roosevelt. About any- 
thing and everything 
Americans are thinking 








“Here are mystery and romance and life. A greater story- 
writing genius than Conrad does not live to-day.” —New York 
Globe. Net $1.35. Leather, Net $1.50. 4th Printing. 


The Fringes of the Fleet 


and France at War 
By RUDYARD KIPLING 
“These two little books are worth a dozen of the 


joy Mary Allen's 
experiences at the 
Art School in New 
York. Net $1.25. 


The 
Hunted 





about to-day. A book as . ” 
ne tne more pretentious war books.” —New York Globe. 
as Crown Net #130 Each,\ Net 50 cents Woman 
pup ee pee An Autobiography By JAMES 
y 
Hollyhock By EDWARD LIVINGSTON TRUDEAU, M. D. OLIVER 
The “beloved physician’s” inspiring story CURWOOD 
House of his own life and his pioneer tuber- uate oe 
By MARION culosis work at Saranac. The New mie 
AMES TA T York Sun calls it “—an absorb- God’s Country—and 
GGAR ingly i i ciaiialiiion af the Woman 
A Story for Girls by 8 _— a ° 
he duntlinn 0 aremarkable personal- Thrilling incident and quickly 







“The Little Grey House’’ 


Mary, Jane and Florimel were about as 

different as three sisters could well be. 

Their adventures in - Hollyhock House witn 

their charming little butterfly mother who needed 
ir mothering make a home tale joyous and 

original. Illustrated. Net $1.25. 


The Vindication 
By HARRIET T. COMSTOCK 
Author of 
“* Joyce of the North Woods,’’ etc. 
The testing and proving of a great-hearted man's 


faith in human nature i oF ona 
North Woods. Illustrated. Ne $1350 


ity.” 2nd Edition 
Net $2.00 


mounting climax fill a tale of the 
lawless “‘ Horde’ on the Canadian 
frontier. Illustrated. Net $1.25. 


Caliban 


Shakespeare Tercentenary Masque 
By 
PERCY MACKAYE 
To be performed at the City College Stadium at the 
great popular festival in honor of Shakespeare, week 


of May 23rd. Write for descriptive circular. Ready 
about April 15th. 


Paper, Net 50 cents; Cloth, Net $1.25, 
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Stories of an Irish driver of a jaunting 
car. Full of short and entertaining 
absurdities. 


My Friend Phil. By Isabel M. Pea- 
cocke. Rand, McNally & Co. $1.25 post- 
paid. 

Lovers of children will be strangely 
drawn by little Phil, the human inter- 
rogation point, whose overwhelming 
curiosity made him the delight of his 
easily-won friends. In the waiting-room 
of a dentist’s office, Phil becomes ac- 
quainted with a fellow-sufferer to whose 
life he grew essential and man and boy 
were almost inseparable. Later the lad 
wins the affection of a charming young 
woman, and through the efforts of this 
little mutual friend, his two dearest ac- 
quaintances are the principals of a ro- 
mance. 


Nothing a Year. By Charles Belmont 
Davis. Harper & Brothers. $1.30 post- 
paid. 

A tale of fashionable society into which 
enters an overly-sophisticated, entirely 
unscrupulous girl, who intends to make 
her fortune in her own way, but mis- 
calculates and marries a really honest 
man, who will not stand for her method. 
It is all told in sprightly fashion and 
comes to an unexpectedly satisfactory 
climax. 


Outlaw, The. By Jackson Gregory. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1 postpaid. 

A real story of the real West by a 
dyed-in-the-wool Westerner. The dare- 
devil hero, the original heroine and their 
inevitable romance, furnish entertaining 
reading of the most approved type. 


Peter Bosten. By John Preston. Her- 
ald Publishing House, Lamoni, Iowa. 

A novel of a type that is always preva- 
lent, with no very strong reason for 
being, save that the author thought that 
he had a message for the world. 


S. S. Glory, The. By Frederick Niven. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.25. 

An adventure story—the wild days of 
a cattle crew, from the water-front sa- 
loons to the Liverpool docks—told with 
a vividness of character portrayal which 
makes the reader know every person in 
the story, and really care about what 
happens to them—as one so rarely does 
with fiction of adventure. A story worth 
consideration even of reviewers who are 
bored by ordinary adventure stories. 


Samaritan Mary. By Sumner Locke. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 postpaid. 

A country girl and a city man are 
taken from the scene of an automobile 
accident to the house of “Samaritan 
Mary.” Here Mary’s kindly ways and 
her quaint manner of saying things pro- 
vide the real charm of the story. 


Super-Barbarians, The. By Carlton 
Dawe. John Lane Company. $1.25 post- 
paid. 
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A romance involving a German sub- | 
marine. Written from the English point | 
of view, of course. 

Those About Trench. By Edwin Her- 
bert Lewis. The Macmillan Company. 
$1.35 postpaid. 

The strange story of a young doctor, 
his romance and his experiences with a 
group of oddly-assorted students whom 
he gathered about him. The scenes of 
the story take us all over Europe and 
into Asia, and show us sights heretofore 
unrevealed. 

Twilight. By Frank Danby. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.35 postpaid. 

It takes a woman of established repu- 
tation to “put over” a piece of work of 
this kind. A new version of the Confes- 
sions of an Opium Eater is here offered 
in this tale of what a woman learned 
and saw while under the influence of 
drugs. It is rue that there are touches 
of real poetr# in the love-story related, 
but all the circumstances surrounding its 
telling are so unpleasant that one would 
prefer it to have remained untold. 

Unpretenders, The. By Anne War- 
wick. John Lane Company. $1.20 post- 
paid. 

Very clever studies in iniosibiatie. try- 
ing to show how full of possibilities ap- 
parently insignificant people can be. 
There is Anne—“Just a Plain Woman”; 
Timothy—“Only a Writer’; Pix— 
“Purely a Philanthropist”; Lucia—‘“a 
Mere Wife,” and “Roger—“Only an 
Idler.” But each of them is a person— 
real, tangible, livable, often lovable—cer- 
tainly, much more worth while than any- 
one would, on first sight, suppose them 
to be. 


Biography and History 

Cuba, Old and New. Albert G. Robin- 
son. Longmans, Green & Co. 

A brief history of Cuba, written in an 
easily readable way for the more general 
reader’s information. 

Geraldine Farrar. By Herself. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company. 

The autobiography of America’s great- 
est prima donna. Miss Farrar’s remark- 
able career, coming down to her recent 
marriage with Lou Tellegen, has been 
full of romance and color and it makes 
a story immensely interesting to readers 
in all fields. It is ably illustrated. 

Men of the Old Stone Age. By Henry 
Fairfield Osborn. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $5.00, postpaid. 

This includes the Hitchcock Lectures 
given in the University of California 
in 1914. It is a large, heavy volume, 


statistical to the last count, packed with | 


information, elaborately illustrated with 
both large and small cuts and covering 
altogether in a most comprehensive way 
the whole subject of prehistoric man in 
that age about which there has been so 
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_Appletons’ Early Spring Publications 





By the Author of “‘Athalie,’’ etc. 


The Better Man 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
Stories of the woods in which the man who has justice on his side is vic- 


torious—miniature masterpieces of Mr. Chambers’ art. More entertaining 
stories of love and adventure Mr. Chambers has never written, yet none more 
purposeful, for each is, in effect, an eloquent plea for the preservation of our 


game and our forests. Illustrated by Henry Hutt. $1.30 net. 


By the Author of “‘The Penalty,’’ etc 


We Three 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


The story of a man, his wife and the other man—the eternal triangle, 
without sin, among the smart set. A vivid, realistic picture of New York 
society life—a protest against modern extravagance—a warning against the 
cocktail-tango pace. Mr. Morris has already taken his place among the Ameri- 
can novelists who count. “We Three” will make that place secure. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net. 
By the Author of ‘Something New’’ 


Uneasy Money 
By PELHAM GRENVILLE WODEHOUSE 


A book of constant chuckles. A humorous story of a chase for a fortune 
which resulted in a happy struggle to avoid it. A delicious fantasy. Mr. Wode- 
house is a natural-born humorist. His fun is spontaneous—and it is clean. You 
are bound to enjoy it—whatever may be your taste in reading——for it is restful, 
and humorous and full of human nature. 


Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood. $1.35 net. 


By the Author of “‘Up the Road with Sallie,’’ etc. 


Mary Rose of Mifflin 


By FRANCES R. STERRETT 


Mary Rose is one of the dearest little human beings imaginable. She just 
brims over with good cheer and her recipe for making friends is guaranteed 
never to fail. Read how she turns a gloomy big apartment house in a selfish 
city into a veritable sun-parlor. A story of good cheer, for Mary Rose says: 
“The way to make friends is to be friendly. 


Illustrated by Maginel Wright Enright. $1.25 net. 


The Photo Play 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, Professor of Psychology, Harvard University. 
Author of “Psychology, General and Applied,” etc. 


A psychological study of the “movies.” A popular discussion of the psy- 
chological, aesthetic and social functions of the photoplay. Cloth, $1.00 net. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


DORAN SPRING BOOKS 








BOOKS OF TIMELY APPEAL Sevench 
FEAR GOD AND TAKE YOUR OWN PART — 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


Filled with the patriotic spirit of ‘76 and ’61, Roosevelt discusses preparedness and the 
foreign policies of this country. Every American, no matter of what political faith, should 
read this: it appeals to the sense of moral responsibility, the aggressive manhood, that has 
made us and will keep us the powerful nation we are. 8vo. Net $1.50 


WHAT GERMANY THINKS By Thomas F. A. Smith, Ph. D. 


rhe author of “The Soul of Germany” tells of the part played by the controlled German 
press in fomenting the war spirit in the German Empire, as well as what the average 
German thinks of the Belgian Campaign, the English Army, etc. 12mo. Net $1.25 


THE CONQUEST OF AMERICA By Cleveland Moffett 
A stunningly convincing narrative of what wou appen to the United States if any nation 


with Germany’s military strength should attack us. Its statements have been passed upon 
by military tacticians and experts. Extraordinarily vivid, with its use of real persons and 
places. Illustrated. 8vo. Net $1.50 


FROM THE TRIPLE TO THE QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE 
By Dr. E. J. Dillon 


What induced Italy first to join and then to forsake the Triple Alliance is disclosed in this 
remarkably timely book. It casts an entirely new light on certain chapters of Italian history. 


8vo. Net $1.50 
POETRY 


TODAY AND TOMORROW By Charles Hanson Towne 
Tiere are music and beauty, sensitive and thoughtful reactions to our modern life. Net $1.00 


DRAMA 


tine Lt A PLAY By Horace Annesly Vachell 
“The really important thing about ‘Quinneys’’ is that it gets away from the conventional play 


so dear to the stage.”—New York World. Net $1.00 
FICTION WITH A REAL FLAVOR 
GOSSAMER By G. A. Birmingham 


“There is hardly a novelist in England and America but might envy Canon Hannay the 
facile command of his art shown in this new book.”—-New York Times Book Review. Color 
jacket by Cory Kilvert. 12mo. Net $1.25 


THE BELOVED TRAITOR By Frank L. Packard 


Author of “The Miracle Man.’ he story of a sculptor’s genius and his greater love. Illus- 
trated and with color jacket by Modest Stein. 12mo. Net $1.25 


THE AMATEUR By Charles G. Norris 


The sincere ‘and absorbing story of a young man who comes to New York City with the am- 


bition to be a great illustrator. Real personalities in the world of art are but thinly disguised 
in its pages. Color jacket by Cory Kilvert. 12mo. Net $1.35 


_ A SENTIMENTAL DRAGON By Nina Larrey Duryea 


The Paris of antebellum days is the scene of this novel of an inexperienced American girl 
and the French woman who stands guard over her like a dragon and helps her to win social 
triumphs. Color jacket by Frances Rogers. 12mo. Net $1.25 


THE OAKLEYITES By E. F. Benson 


An unusual heroine and an attractively quaint background. There is delicious comedy relief 
to a tender and serious story. 12mo. Net $1.35 


THE IMMORTAL GYMNASTS By Marie Cher 


story of the rarest charm. Seldom has the mingling of the fantastic and the real been so 
happy in a modern work. Color jacket. ' 12mo. Net $1.25 


BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK By F. Tennyson Jesse 
No reader will escape the thrill of the unusual in these tales by Lord Tennyson’s grandniece. 


12mo. Net $1.25 
YEARS OF PLENTY By Ivor Brown 


A little classic of realism, concerned with prep. and college days, for people of all ages. 
12mo. Net $1.25 

THE S. S. GLORY By Frederick Nivens 

A virile tale of an Atlantic cattleboat. With jacket and eight illustrations all in color. 
12mo. Net $1.25 
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much speculation and on which scholars 
have lavished so much time in the field 
of research. 

Michael Angelo. 
Duffield & Co. $2.50, postpaid. 

A very sympathetic interpretative 
sketch of the life and work of the great 
sculptor. Romain Rolland’s gift for ex- 
quisite writing has here full play and 
the volume is a treat for the lover of real 
art and real literature combined. 


Most Interesting American, The. By 
Julian Street. The Century Company. 

A brief but meaty characterization 
of Colonel Roosevelt, written by a man 
who can pick out on the instant the 
most salient points in any subject. Now 
when the Colonel is coming once more so 
decidedly into the public view, this little 
study of his ways and looks, his views 
and his general character is most wel- 
come. 


Notes of a Busy Life. By Joseph Ben- 
son Foraker. Stewart & Kidd Company. 

Two volumes of autobiography and 
memoranda prepared by former Senator 
Foraker, whose long and notable career 
has placed material of unusual political 
and historic value in his hands. Mr. 
Foraker has chapters on the Dingley 
Tariff Law, the Sampson-Schley contro. 
versy, Porto Rico and the Philippines, 
the Panama Canal treaties, the Hearst- 
Standard Oil letters, and other matters 
of large importance. His first volume is 
devoted to the more personal side of his 
career, beginning with his boyhood and 
early days. 

The books bring together a large 
amount of interesting information from 
the one-man’s point of view. That the 
man in question is one of single purpose 
and general fair-mindedness is a point 
in favor of such a piece of work. 


Old Familiar Tales. By Theodore 
Watts-Dutton. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.75. 

Studies of Rossetti, Burne-Jones and 
others of the Cheyne Walk group by the 
last of their number. Watts-Dunton was 
intimate with them all, most especially, 
of course, with Swinburne, and his rem- 
iniscences are peculiarly interesting and 
full of new lights on these characters. 


Sarah Bernhardt. An Appreciation. 
By Forrest Izard. Sturgis & Walton 
Company. 50 cents, postpaid. 

A sympathetic study of the character 
and career of the great French actress 
whose recent misfortune has forced her 
retirement from the stage. 


By Romain Rolland. 


Seventeen Years in the Underworld. 
By Wellington Scott. With an introduc- 
tion by Lynn Howard Hough. The Ab- 
ingdon Press. 50 cents, postpaid. 

This is a true story of how a criminal 
becomes such. It shows the conditions 
that force men into positions where 
crime becomes a temptation, and it re- 
veals the inadequacy of present methods 
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of punishment. 
a story of regeneration and proves that 
a@ man down can rise again and take his 
place in respectable society. 

Spanish Exploration in the Southwest. 
Edited by Herbert Eugene Bolton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3 postpaid. 
“Original Narratives of Early Ameri- 












































ceeds in chronological order the volume 
called Spanish Explorers in the Southern 
United States, 1528 to 1548. The present 
volume reprints a large number of docu- 
ments hitherto printed only in Spanish. 


























in any language. 
Thousand Years of Russian History, A. 


By Sonia E. Howe. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $2.50, postpaid. 























Russian married to an Englishman. She 
has the union of interests between the 
two nations at heart. And to this end she 
writes a history, more or less popular, 
and rather comprehensive, of the Rus- 
sian people, hoping thereby to interpret 
the aims and acts of her own people to 
those among whom she now lives. She 





















































make a dull history of it all. 


William Branch Giles: A Study in the 
Politics of Virginia and the Nation from 
1790 to 1830. By Dice Robins Anderson. 
George Banta Publishing Company. 

A historical work wiitten by a Rich- 
mond College professor and of interest 
principally to Virginia and Virginians. 

Astray With Song and Fancy. By 
Edward Hicks Streeter Terry. 
graphs by John Wright Kirk, Jr. 
Biddle Press. 












































and deep insight. His nature poems are 
often charming lyrics. 


and most promising work. 


Poetry and Drama 
Acorn-Planter, The. By Jack London. 
The Macmillan Company. 
A forest play designed for use in the 
California woodland theatre. Mr. Lon- 
don’s experience with plays of this kind 





for writing one of his own. 


Clash of Thrones. By Henry Frank. 
Richard G. Badger. 50 cents postpaid. 

The Clash of Thrones is a book con- 
taining nearly fifty sonnets on the great 
War by Henry Frank. These verses are 
vivid in color, picturesque in imagery 
and thrilling with the spirit of patri- 





















































unique, original, inspiring—in fact, a 
history of the War in sonnet form. 
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all, showing due care for necessary de- | 
tail, but eliminating much that would | 


Photo- 
The | 


gives him the best sort of qualification | 





This young poet writes with feeling | 


The present col- | 
lection brings together some of his best | 





otic optimism. This study of the war is | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Out on the tumbling waves of the Atlantic, behind ber a war- 
swept mother country in whose defense her American father 
had fallen at the Battle of the Marne, ahead of her a grim, 
woman-hating Uncle, estranged from his brother by the girl's 
French mother—Roberta, Marquise of Grez and Bye, quaintly 
American, piquantly French, adorably feminine, is set out on 


her great adventure. At New York there is no Uncle to mect 


her, only a letter. 

Its promise of healing for the little crippled brother, of wel- 
come in this strange land, is headed with the astounding mis- 
understanding: “Nephew Robert!” There is to be no welcome 
for petticoats—and so much depends on pleasing the irascible 
old Statesman ! 

Her father had called her “Daredevil”—she was tall for a 
woman and broad of shoulder; her tresses clipped, the apparel 
of a young man secured—and Roberta, the Marquise, becomes 
Robert Carruthers, a gay, stout-hearted masquerader. And then 


—romance, intrigues, plots, dancing under the radiant Southern 
moon, rides in the mountains with that flower of Southern 
chivalry, “the Gouverneur of Harpeth,” and in the end—love! 


(With the heroine in boots) 


By MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS 


Author of “The Melting of Molly” and other successes 
“The Daredevil” is Miss Daviess’ first full-length novel and will not be pub- 


lished serially. 


It is a spirited, quick-moving, dramatic story, full of sympathetic 


appea!, deft in touch, gay with good humor and strong with heart interest. 


Ready April 20. $1.35 net 
AT ALL BOOK STORES 


at 


Reilly & Britton 
Publishers Chicago 





Three Attractive New Novels 
Published April 15th 


A love affair which 
was brought to a 
happy conclu- 
sion by the most 


charming little 
boy in recent 
fiction. 

Net, $1.25 


The simple love 
story of a little 
milliner who radi- 
ates love and good 


cheer. Full of 
humor and pathos. 


Net, $1.35 


A real novel of 
the West. Full 
of action, love, 
horses and the big 
open spaces. 


Net, $1.25 


RAND McNALLY & CO., Publishers, Chicago 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


DO YOU LIKE TO BE ENTERTAINED? 
The Boy With Wings 


A Novel, By BERTA RUCK 
Author of ‘‘His Official Fiancée,"’ etc 


Aeroplane Romance !—a new fiction field! And described with the same 
sprightliness and humor that made “His Official Fiancee” so delightful. 


12mo. $1.35 net. 


The Outlaw 


By JACKSON GREGORY 


A real, red-blooded Western story of old-fashioned 
scoundrels and good, old-fashioned morality. 


Illustrated by J. N. Marchand 
12mo. 342 pages. $1.00 net. 


A Woman of Feeling Twilight 


By LOUISE MAUNSELL FIELD A Novel, By FRANK DANBY 
Author of ‘‘ Katharine Trevalyan"’ Author of “‘ Pigs in Clover,’ etc. 


‘The intricate “affaires” of three “Tt is as new and startling as a 
widely different women, ending in a | sheeted ghost would be in Broadway 
thoroughly unconventional and original | at noon.”—New York Times. 
climax. 12mo. $1.25 net. 12mo. $1.35 net. 


Captain Gardiner of the 


International Police 
By ROBERT ALLEN 


A vivid and dramatic story of the next great world conflict between the 
East and the West, taking place toward the end of the present century. Great 
battles in the air and in the trenches preceed the steming of the Oriental flood 


12mo. $1.35 net. 


Behind the Bolted Door? 


By ARTHUR E. McFARLANE 


Gibby of Clamshell Alley 


By JASMINE STONE van DRESSER 


A genuine Yankee boy is the central 
character of this story of life in a real- 
istic New England salt water town. 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh Beg gga ong 


12mo. $1.35 net. 12mo, $1.35 net. 


READY | GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON’S 


April The Light That Lies 


8 A Brilliant, Clever Comedy 
12mo, $1.00 net. 


Scientific detective work applied to 
a scientific and daring crime. 


CAMERON MACKENZIE'S 


Mr. & Mrs. Pierce 


A Great Novel of Modern American Life 
12mo, $1.35 net. 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., New York 





The dedication to President Wilson 
and two of the best sonnets in the book 
addressed to him add considerably to the 
interest of the book. 


Dramatic Works of Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, The. Edited by Ludwig Lewisohn. 
B. W. Huelsch. 

This is volume six in the authorized 
edition of Hauptmann’s works and con- 
tains the later dramas in prose. Among 
the titles are “The Maidens of the 
Mount,” “Griselda” and “Gabriel Schill- 
ing’s Flight.” There is the usual inter- 
pretative introduction excellently done. 


I Am for Man. By Frank W. Z. Bar- 
rett. George H. Buchanan Company. 

Four poems, the first and third con- 
taining excellent thought matter. The 
tendency in each is to express some con- 
clusion on the present social and economic 
problems of the world. 


Man Against the Sky, The. By Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson. The Macmillan 
Company. $1 postpaid. 

New poems by this clever American 
poet, whose verses are always well worth 
considering. 


Marrying of Anne Leete, The. By 
Granville Barker. 

Voysey Inheritance, The. By Gran- 
ville Barker. 

Waste. By Granville Barker. 

Prunella, or Love in a Dutch Garden. 
By Lawrence Housman and Granville 
Barker. Little Brown & Co. $1.00 each, 
postpaid. 

Mr. Granville Barker’s work for the 
theater has entitled him to a special con- 
sideration. One form of it is found 
in the edition of one volume plays now 
being issued. These plays will serve to 
familiarize the public with those produc- 
tions by which Mr. Barker is trans- 
forming stage traditions and will give 
him his place as dramatist in the way he 
deserves. 


Songs of the Streets and Byways. By 
William Herschall. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. $1.00. 

Pleasing verses, mostly lyrics, and 
showing life as it appears through the 
eyes of the modern. 


Steadfast Princess, The. By Cornelia 
L. Meigs. The Macmillan Company. 

This is the Drama League Prize Play 
for young people. Among the characters 
are the Toymaster, his servant and his 
adopted daughter; a Prince, an Ambas- 
sador, a dog and a number of fairies 
and children. The little play was writ- 
ten by the author of some very enter- 
taining fairy’ stories and it has a hint 
of The Blue Bird in its general atmos- 
phere. 


Tides of Commerce, School and College 
Verse. By William Cary Sanger, Jr. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents postpaid. 

The Boston Transcript says of these 
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verses: “Mr. Sanger is original—in the 
terms in which we apply that word to 
verse that expresses things with freedom 
and conviction—forceful, and has a com- 
pelling way of catching and holding the 
imagination. Mr. Sanger sets forth some 
views that are extremely interesting and 
valuable. He seeks in these poems to 
embody the romantic substance of com- 
mercialism. What’s more, he succeeds 
admirably. There is both good and bad 
in the commercial conscience, he declares, 
but its ideal is to further the happy 
progress of humanity. One cannot deny 
vision to a poet who publishes his poems 
in the ‘hope that it may do its part in 
calling attention to the interest and ro- 
mance in the development of transporta- 
tion and commerce and to the men whose 
lives are spent in the various depart- 
ments of this work and service.’ The 
vigor and sweep of line, that riotous and 
swift tenderness of strength associated 
with natural and invented forces, are in 
these poems. Hardly any object or sub- 
ject connected with commercial enter- 
prises but what is brought into the glow 
of Mr. Sanger’s verse. To get the ef- 
fect of the book it must be read as a 
whole, and then one can better appreciate 
such poems as ‘Electricity,’ ‘Electric 
Locomotives,’ ‘The Round House,’ ‘The 
Kingdom of Industry, ‘Terminal 
Dreams,’ and many other verses of mod- 
ern commercial inspiration.” 

To-day and To-Morrow. By Charles 
Hanson Towne. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.00 postpaid. 

The versatile editor of “McClure’s” has 
here collected a number of miscellaneous 
poems which have appeared at different 
times in various magazines. Mr. Towne 
shows a regard for poetic style that is 
decidedly worthy and his verses of occa- 
sion lack much of the hackneyed quality 
that too often attaches to performances 
of the kind. 


Woman's 
Buchanan. 


Trail of the Torch, The. By Paul 
Hervieu. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Two new issues in the “Drama 
League” series of modern plays, a set 
of volumes that brings together many of 
the best plays written in the last gen- 
eration. 


Way, A. By Thompson 


J uveniles 

Boy Scouts’ Year Book, The. 
pleton & Co. $1.50, postpaid. 

Colonel Roosevelt, President Wilson, 
Henry Van Dyke and Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell are among the contributors to this 
book, which furnishes a very complete 
guide and manual to the Boy Scout. 
There are studies in scouting, handicraft, 
government and explanation, with essays 
on nature and some very entertaining 
stories built up about Scouts and Scout 
work. 


D. Ap- 








ADVERTISING SECTION 
A LIST OF REAL FICTION 


E. M. Dell. Color Frontispiece. 560 poges. $1.50 
Author of “Way of an Eagle,” “ Rock of Vaipre,” “ Keeper of the Door,” etc. 
To be published April 15th. “Fight? I'll fight you with 
pleasure, but I shall probably kill you if I do. you want to 


be killed?” So it opens—this most absorbing of E. M. Dell’s 
successful novels. 


Drifting Waters 
Rachel Swete Macnamara. $1.35 


..., Phe best work of the author of “The Fringe of the Desert,” 
The Torch of Life,” etc. The scene—partly in England, partly 
. in the haunting Egypt this authors knows so well. 


Six Full-Page Illustrations 


The Wiser Folly 


Leslie Moore. Color Frontispiece. $1.25 


You read the “ Peacock Feather?” Here is a story by the 
same author, and one as profoundly sympathetic, as romantic, as 
charming. 


The Iron Stair 
** Rita.”’ $1.35 


A dramatic tale of love, sacrifice and daring laid on the 
heather strewn Devonshire moors, with frowning prison walls as 
background. 


A Romance of Dartmoor. 


The Heir of Duncarron 
Amy MecLaren. Color Frontispiece. $1.35 


A fresh Scotch setting. a suggestion of homely dialect, an air 
of ardent romance in a tradition steeped atmosphere—a better story 
than the author’s “ Bawbee Jock.” 


Rose Cottingham 
Netta Syrett. Picture Wrapper. $1.35 


The making of a modern woman. A striking picture of social 
artistic and literary life in the disturbing “ early nineties.” 


A Tall Ship 
On other Naval Occasions. ‘‘ Bartimeus.”’ Picture Wrapper. $1.00 


Stories with real salt air in «them. 
plainly been the author's shipmates. 


Not Spring Books, but Fresh as Ever 


A Tall Ship 
50 Ned Oca 


* Bartmens 


These characters have 


The Promise 


James B. Hendryx. Picture Wrapper $1 35 


A red-blood story of the great Northwest and the lumber camps, 
becoming more and more popular every day. “It must be personal 
experience to ring so true.”"—N. Y. Evening Post 


A Rogue by Compulsion 


Victor Bridges. Color Frontispiece. $1.35 


A rushing, exciting tale, with a fine love story running—but 
over rocky roads. 

“A stirring tale of the secret service, forceful in action—blessed 
with a sense of humor.” —The Scotsman. 


ALL PRICES NET 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons es'sediera's:. 


NEW YORK 
2 W. 45th St. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


New Novel by the Author of BOBBIE, GENERAL MANAGER 


The FIFTH 
WHEEL 


By OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY 


“I am the kind of a girl who goes 
away to a fashionable boarding 
school when she is sixteen. 


“has an elaborate coming out 
party two years later, and 


“_then proves she is a success or 
failure by the number of invitations 
she receives, the frequency with 
which her dances are cut into at 
balls, and 


“by the kind of marriage she 
makes.” 


This is Ruth Vars, sister of “Bobbie,” 

who, later, with a “brilliant match” 

ready, revolts against her useless, con- 

ventional life—just a “Fifth Wheel 

to a Coach” she calls herself—and 

her dramatic experience in the 

world of loving and working 
follows in consequence. 


EVERYBODY LOVED 
**BOBBIE” 


and her many admir- 
ers will find Mrs. 
Prouty’s new novel 
even better than 
her first delight- 

ful book. 


Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.35, net 


Unquestionably the greatest 
literary sensation of years is 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 


Extraordinary Mystery Novel 


Nirs. BALFAME 


By “ Our Greatest Woman Novelist.”—N. Y. Times 


Author of “The Conqueror,” 
“Perch of the Devil,” etc. 


“A capital mystery story of a higher type. . 

Far more than a detective story. It is many things: First 

of all, a fascinating study of feminine psychology; then a 
remarkable picture of American provincial life; and last, a 
striking report of a sensational murder trial from both sides.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.35 


DRUSILLA “*" MILLION 


By ELIZABETH COOPER 


A MILLION dollars suddenly left to the poorest inmate of an Old 
Ladies’ Home. This remarkable story is by the author of “My 
Lady of the Chinese Courtyard.” Cloth, 12mo, net $1.00 


FILL OUT COUPON 
to receive (gratis) 
our attractive, illus- 
trated Spring Cata- 
log with beautiful 
colored cover. Full 
descriptions of books 
on this page and 


many others, includ- 
Cloth, 12mo, net $1.25 new fiction, 


THE CONFESSION el, earl 


music, travel, 
history, hygiene, 

A Novel 
By MAXIM GORKY 


business, etc. 
Gorky’s most philosophical and artistic work. 
It is wholly a piece of fiction and not in the 
least about the author himself. 
Cloth, 12mo, net $1.85 


PERSUASIVE PEGGY 


By MARAVENE THOMPSON 


A young wife who gets her own way without 
losing the love of her husband, a big, lovable, 
but stubborn man. Illustrated by C. F. Under- 
wood. 


F. A. STOKES CO., Publishers 
449 Fourth Ave., NewYork, Y. 


Please send Spring 
Catalog. 


Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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Europa’s Fairy Book. Restored and 
retold by Joseph Jacobs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25, postpaid. 

One of “The Fairy Library,” old tales 
in new settings. This comprises some 
very familiar stories, such as “Cinder- 
Maid,” “Snow White,” “Beauty and the 
Beast” and “Androcles and the Lion,” 
Others, like “Day Dreaming,” “John the 
True” and “A Visitor from Paradise” 
are not so widely known. The pictures 
by John D. Batten are excellent live 
work, 


In the Valley of Decision. By Lynn 
Harold Hough. The Abingdon Press. 50 
cents, postpaid. 

A book to help young people to decide 
on their course in life. Very excellent 
advice put in a wise and appealing way. 

Half Holiday Pastimes for Children. 
By Gladys Beattie Crozier. F. A. Stokes 
Company. 

A book of pleasing occupations for the 
youngsters. There are candy-making, 
baking, drawing, and all manner of en- 
joyable suggestions for spending rainy 
afternoons, with two hundred and sev- 


enty pictures from photographs by way 
of illustration. 


Educational 


Art of the Story-Teller, The. By 
Marie L. Shedlock. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50 postpaid. 

A very complete text-book for teach- 
ers who engage in the telling of stories 
to their pupils. It reviews the history 
of story-telling and makes many sugges- 
tions as to the type of tale to retell. 


Why We Punctuate; or Reason Versus 
Rule in the Use of Marks. By William 
Livingston Klein. Lancet Publishing 
Company. 

A handbook of punctuation for the 
student and layman. One often needs 
help in punctuating even social corre- 
spondence, while in business offices a 
text-book of this kind is invaluable. 


World Stories Retold. By W. J. Sly. 
Howell Company. $1.00. 

Some two hundred familiar tales re- 
told for the use of teachers and parents 
in giving the children glimpses of that 
wonder-world—the ages’ storyland. 


Religious 

Issues of Life, The. By Elwood Worces- 
ter, D. D. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

Dr. Worcester was for many years a 
noted Philadelphia rector, but in recent 
years has come much into prominence as 
the head of the “Emmanuel Movement” 
in Boston. He is a thorough believer in 
the power of religion to cure the body 
as well as the soul, and this has given 
him a good deal of notoriety, and he 
has written several volumes on the sub- 
ject. His latest book is a collection of 
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short sermons filled with vigorous and 
virile philosophy and with a practical 
religious bearing. Dr. Worcester is a 
man of remarkable personality, and he 
writes with singular lucidity and power. 
This little volume will interest all of his 
many admirers and attract new ones. 
He is a liberal in religious thought, but 
his desire is to make the teachings of 
Jesus of direct application to the physical, 
moral and spiritual needs of men. In 
an age of so much philosophic doubt it 
is interesting to find a leader of thought 
who has no doubt whatever of immor- 
tality and who makes it the keynote of 
an inspiring and helpful philosophy of 
life. 

Just Be Glad. By Christian D. Larsen. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents postpaid. 

A little uplift book by a man who 
preaches a happy philosophy. 


Pushing the World Along. By George 
P. Rutledge. Standard Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.00, postpaid. 

Sermons on a series by a popular 
preacher of Columbus, Ohio. Some of 
the subject are: “Preparing to Meet 
God in This World,’ “Hope,” “Prayer,” 
“The Larger Life,” “The Law and the 
Gospel,” “The Immortality of This Life” 
and “Replenishing the Fires.” 


Some Spiritual Lessons of the War. By 
Henry Phipps Denison. The Young 
Churchman Company. 60 cents postpaid. 

Five sermons on the war by an Eng- 
lish clergyman of some note. 


Sunday School Officers’ Manual. By 
Frank L. Brown. The Abingdon Press. 
50 cents, postpaid. 

A training book for Sunday School 
workers, excellently devised and likely 
to prove of real help in Sunday School 
work, 


Why Men Pray. By Charles Lewis 
Slattery. The Macmillan Company. 

The rector of Grace Church, New York 
city, here writes of prayer, its efficacy 
and its practice. The volume is full of 
a wonderful spirit of faith added to a 
force that makes the practical help. 


M iscellaneous 


A BC of Vegetable Growing. By 
Eben E. Rexford. Harper & Brothers. 
50 cents postpaid. 

A practical manual for the garden 
maker by one who is known as an au- 
thority on this subject. These A B C 
books are handbooks of very real value 
and are deeply appreciated by those who 
want actual help. 

Aftermath of Battle, The. By Ed- 
ward D. Toland. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.00, postpaid. 

A little book that tells about the work 
of the Red Cross in France. Its intro- 
duction is by Owen Wister, who says: 
“Most of these pages are, like the photo- 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


1646 SHAKESPEARE’S 
COMPLETE WORKS 


Attractive Editions Published by 
DAVID McKAY, PHILADELPHIA 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS 
ws “READER’S EDITION” 


Explanatory Notes by Malone, Steevens, 
Reed, Johnson, and others; together with 
a Biography, Index to Characters, Glos- 
sary of Obsolete Terms, and a Concord- 
ance covering over thirty-two hundred 
familiar passages. Illustrated with twenty- 
three fine-line Steel Engravings and ten 
Photogravures, eight of these being Por- 
traits of the Best Modern Actors, from 
Special Photographs. 





1916 








aN IO nn 5 so vic vine slew acc sched ocodeaddavagud $ 8.00 
8 vols. half genuine calf, zilt top 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS 
“GOLLANCZ EDITION” 


Being a complete reprint of the English “Temple Edition.” The complete 
Dramatic and Poetical Works of William Shakespeare, with a historical and 
critical preface. Vocabulary and notes to each volume by Israel Gollancz. 
Illustrated with 41 steel engraved plates. Undoubtedly the most scholarly 
edition of the complete works of Shakespeare ever issued. Most approved 
text, embracing the most recent and best critical notes, with a complete vocabu- 
lary for each play. Fine large type, convenient form, beautifully printed in 
red and black on specially made paper. 


10 volumes, small 12 mo, cloth, gilt top, cloth box................. $ 7.25 

10 volumes, small 12mo, fine half calf, gilt top..................... 12.50 

10 volumes, small 12mo, full levant leather, full rolled gold edges, in 
satin-lined leather case, to match the binding............... 17.00 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS 


“HAND STRATFORD 
EDITION” 


The complete Dramatic 
and Poetical works, with 
Life, Index to Characters, 
and Glossary. Illustrated 
with 13 fine-line Steel En- 
gravings. 





13 volumes, fine cloth, gilt top, cloth box.............,ceeeeeceees $ 4.25 
13 volumes, cochineal, fine grain leather, full gilt edges, box too 
MEE Vike o4s ci pga tov 4 4).snwdcn Panel tet nk eee 12.50 


13 volumes, seal, fine grain leather, full gilt edges, box to match... 12.75 


In this edition the text of W. G. Clark and W. A. Wright has been used; it is 
printed from a new set of plates with large open-iaced type on a fine paper. The 
effort has been to give the largest type possible in a Handy Volume set, and the 
result is the handsomest and best set in that style that has ever been issued. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA 
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‘‘The authentic biography for all 
the English-speaking peoples”’ 


Sir 


Sidney Lee’s 


A Life of William Shakespeare 


New Edition Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged 


This standard work 
on Shakespeare, en- 
tirely rewritten and 
greatly enlarged, con- 
tains all the trust- 
worthy and relevant 
information about his 
life and work which 
has become available 


up to the present time. 


“Amid the mass of writings about 
Shakespeare this book has been since the 
first and still remains one of the most 
valuable and permanently authoritative 
works. As an example of biographical 
research and biographical writing it has few 
rivals.”—Boston Transcript. 

“Contains all the reliable information 
now in existence ...a mature work.”— 
Springfield Republican. 

“Has no rival. Would be fascinating 
reading even if one took no_ particular 
interest in Shakespeare.’ ’"—The Dual. 

“We can imagine no better way of cele- 
brating the Tercentenary than by reading 
this book.”—N. Y. Globe. 


Illustrated, 758 pages, $2.00. 


Shakespeare’s Theater | Master Will of Stratford 


By Ashley H. Thorndike A Play in a Prologue, Three Acts and an 


Professor of magi. in Columbia Uni- Epilogue 


versity 


The first comprehensive survey of the By Ayres ; 


English theatre, in Shakespeare's time. Dis- | The scene is in Stratford, on a New 
cusses the playhouses, their stage arrange- | Year's Eve, and Shakespeare's mother, 
ments, the methods of presenting plays, | Uberon, Titania and Queen Elizabeth all 
the relations of the court and _ public | @ppear Men samen on the stage. The style is 


stages, censorship, professional actors | truly Sha 


espearean with the raciness, the 


and their audiences. A volume of large | @uickness of wit, the alertness and _ dex- 
interest to readers of theatrical history as | terity of metaphor, characteristic of Eliza- 
well as to students of Shakespeare. bethan dramatic speech. 


With many illustrations. Published March 29 Boards, Fifty Cents 


“‘The most readable, most attractive and con- 
venient presentatian of Shakespeare’s work’’ 


The Tudor Shakespeare 


ing ~ gg § under the general editorship of William Allan Neil- 


son, Ph. D., of Harvard University ant Ashley-Horace’Thorn-" 
dike, L. H. D., of Columbia Univ ersity. 


Now complete in forty volumes includin The Facts About 
Shakes e, which supplements the introduction and notes to 


the individual plays an 


gives a corrected account of Shake- 


speare’s life, environment, work and reputation. 


Three features especially commend this “In ty 


per, size, in all matters of 


a 
edition of Shakespeare—its authenticity of | make- up. mi fs safe to say this edition has 
text, its ideal format, and the terse practi- | never been surpassed. if equaled 


cality of its introductions and notes. 


Every Shakespearean’ student should 


Each play is published in a small volume pountes @ G0 of these volume 


beautifully bound in green and gold— 
ing that will open flat and not break. The 


—Boston Times 
a bind- “These little volumes, in their conveni- 


end cunssoare aiateaodl Got ns tinsiine ent size and clear type. cannot fail to be- 


district of 1590. 


come immensely popular owing to their 
excellence in form and substance and their 


The set, cloth, $14.00; leather, $22.00. See | very moderate price.’ 


them at your bookstore. 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger 


E. t “The Facts About Shakespeare’’ which is sold only with she set, each volume of the 
ior and Poems may be had separately. Cloth, 35c. Leather 5. 


HE MACMILLAN CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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graphs that go with them, torn fresh and 
hot, so to speak, from the diary of a 
young American, just as he jotted them 
down day by day in the war hospitals of 
France. In those hospitals he served the 
wounded Germans and the Allies.” 

Productive Bee-Keeping. By Frank C. 
Pellett. 


Productive Farm Crops, By E. G. 
Montgomery. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Two new volumes in the series of Lip- 
pincott’s Farm Manuals. These books 
have a distinct value among practical as 
well as scientific agriculturists or farm 
developers. The volumes are prepared in 
every case by experts and contain illus- 


| trations in a variety that gives a big ad- 


ditional value to the text. 


Public Speaking. By James Albert 
Winans. Sewell Publishing Company. 

The professor of public speaking in 
Cornell University here writes down first 
principles. Really a text-book though 
with a somewhat broader appeal than_the 


| average text-book can boast of. 


Simplified Smocking. By Helena Buh- 
ler. E. Z, Smocking Patterns Company, 
39 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 

A book that gives exact directions for 
smocking according to the English meth- 
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| the exact patterns that accompany this 
| study of the method by which the work is 


done will be welcome to many who wish 
to add a touch to a child’s frock or to a 
blouse. This is a really valuable publica- 
tion, in a field not yet very familiar to 
the woman who has a knack with her 
needle. 


Speaking of Operations. By Irvin S. 
Cobb. George H. Doran Company. 

This is one of the funniest little essays 
ever turned out by Cobb. That is saying 
a good deal, in view of the many de- 


liciously witty things he has written. 
| Cobb makes us see how ridiculous we 
| are or can be—himself included—and he 


makes us enjoy our own absurdities. 
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ham Bishop. The Century Company. 
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Pals First 


By Francis P, Elliott 


I made no answer, for the question 
called for none. I was wide awake now 
and clambered out of bed. 


“Shall we dress?” I questioned him, 
| in panic. 
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He nodded. “Yes,” then, quickly, “no, 

not yet—wait!” and his hand lifted. 
Far away in the house a door whined; 

then there sounded the scrape of shuf- 


fling feet and a mutter not unlike the | 


growl of an awakened dog. 

“He’s answering,” said my pal. “Here, 
slip this on.” And he held another 
blanket robe. 

Noiselessly he drew the door open and 
we stood there, half ventured into the 
hall—listening. 

Again the bell and the brass knock- 
er’s booming upon the door. I jerked, 
for behind it was a hand imperative— 
masterly with authority. 

“Alex—Uncle Alex!” a man’s voice 
shouted. 

“I’m a-comin’!” Uncle Alex’s plaint 
lifted nervously. “Gimme time, can’t 
you?” He was working at bolt and lock. 

A knob rattled and we heard the door 
swing open. 

“Lawsie mercy!” There was contu- 
sion—amazement in Uncle Alex’s excla- 
mation. “La! I didn’t know——” 

“Never mind!” The voice was in the 
hall now; a heavy tread sounded. “I 
expected to get home in the evening, but 
missed connection at Louisville.” 

The speaker seemed to pass into the 
library—we heard the crackle of a 
match. Then came a colloquy that we 
could not get; after which the old negro’s 
feet shuffied in the hall again. 

“And put a light in my room,” the 
visitor called. 

His room! 

“Yes, sir.” The stairs began to crack 
under Uncle Alex’s labored tread. 

Danny’s hand drew me back within the 
room. Very gently he closed the door. 

We stood waiting. 

Presently a hand scraped the panels 
without, then fumbled with the knob. 
Without so much as pretense at knock- 
ing the old servant opened the door— 
then closed it behind his back. 

In the dull red light his eyes gleamed 
agate-like—fiery as living coals. 

“Well?” 

My pal’s tone was short—recklessly 
defiant. So I had heard him speak be- 
fore when once in fun I had come be- 
hind him in the street and laid my hand 
upon his shoulder. 

The old man’s face darkened. 

“I reckon you might know who ’tis,” 
he said, gruffly. “You heerd him?” 

Danny answered nothing. 

“Why, it Doctor Chilton, Mister 
Dick!” grumblingly. “La! anybody 
might know dey ain’t nobody come boss- 
in’ roun’ dis house in de middle er de 
night dat way ’cept him. He been on a 
trip up Norf somew’r’s an’ he jus’ come 
down on dat two-o’clock train. He make 
’um let him off at Gallatin.” 


Danny answered the quick pressure of 
my foot. 
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“Did you tell him I’m—that I’ve——” 
“No, sir!” in quick protest. “Huh! 
T’ink I gwine ter have him wakin’ you- 
all up? But Car’line knowed dat bell’d 
do it.” This gloomily. 
There was a question pricking me. 
“Where does he sleep?” I questioned. 
Uncle Alex’s grunt was hog-like. “In 
ole Miss’s room ’cross de hall dere when- 
ever he stays out heah. He gettin’ so 
he t’ink it his room, Mister Dick,” ag- 
grievedly. “Car’line she tol’ me not to 
tell you ’bout dat, but 
Danny checked him. “Never mind— 
that’s all right! What’s he doing now?” 
“Writin’ in de lib’rary.” Then Uncle 
Alex sniggered. “He ax me how come 





dey been a fire dere; an’ I tell him de | 


Judge an’ Miss Jean ‘uz heah awhile. 
An’, oh yes, he guv me a note ter sen’ 
over by Jeff fus’ t’ing in de mornin’. It 
fer de Judge, an’ he say it mighty im- 
portant.” Here Uncle Alex gurgled, his 
eyes cutting Danny slyly. “It sump’n 
’bout you, I ’speck, ’cause he say he know 
now you sutt’ny is dead.” 

“Oh!” Very coolly my pal took the 
envelope from his hand. “I’m afraid, 


then, it won’t do to send it,” and he | 
looked with questioning eyes at me. “I 
think, Doctor, it would only needleslsy 


shock the Judge and Jean.” 

And both I and Uncle Alex nodded 
acquiescence. 

And then Danny solicitously sent him 
off to bed. ‘ 

“Yes, sir; I’m goin’ plum straight 
soon’s I light de lamp in dere.” And 


hé left us, lifting his feet noiselessly this 
| BY AUTHOR OF “DOC WILI IAMS” 


The Castle of Cheer 


THE STRONGHOLD OF DOC WILLIAMS 
By CHARLES H. LERRIGO 


“One resounding note of optimism,” 


time as he moved across the hall. 

It was I who broke open the envelope 
and was the first to stare at the lines I 
found within: 


Have just returned from Detroit, 
where I went on advice of cable- 
gram to see Dr. Carleton Drum- 
mond, of. London, who is attending 
International Bible Conference. 
Worst fears about poor Dick fully 
realized. Drummond was with him 
on board City of Melbourne when he 
died. Saw his body lowered into the 
sea. Break the news to Jean. 


So much I mumbled aloud, stooping 
to the fire’s red glow. Then Danny 


caught the paper from my twitching | 


hand. 

“Dead! really dead!” he muttered over 
it with feeling. “Poor devil! Poor old 
chap!” He looked at me distressfully. 
“Say, maybe it’s a mistake, eh? Who is 
this London guy, anyway? Ever hear of 
him?” 


Had I? 


It was mine to explain with bitter- | 


ness that Dr. Carleton Drummond, with 
a world-wide reputation for accuracy as 
the foremost English Orientalist of his 
day, was not one to make mistakes. 
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“It goes—whatever he says,” I told 
him, sullenly; “you can put that in your 
pipe and smoke it!” I added, with 
gloom, “And you can bet your life the 
gink downstairs has got his facts—you 
needn’t worry about that!” 

And I imparted hurriedly what the 
Judge had told me as we sat over the 
bottle of old Madeira: 
Chilton had been neglecting his practice 


for months to establish for certainty his | 


cousin’s fate. 


“He’s done it,” I finished, grimly; “I’ll | 
bet he could lag us with a word!” Then, | 


as he swallowed, ““What’ll we do?” 
“Beat it!” horasely. 


In the moments that followed we | 


moved swiftly, but as silently as the 


shadows that accompanied on walls and | 
floor and ceiling. With curtains drawn | 
and the door masked at every interstice | 
that might reveal the firelight, we tore | 


madly through our dressing. ’Twas 
Danny that was busiest, what with help- 
ing me and ever and anon listening at 
the door. 

The last time he raised his hand. 

“*Sh-h!” he hissed, warning. 

Some one was coming up; some one 
of heavy tread by the complaining of the 
old stairway. A foot struck against the 
landing’s edge; then we heard a heavy 


breathing pause outside the door. It | 


sounded as though the person were con- 


sidering whether he would enter here. | 


Then the feet passed on. 

We heard a door close. 

“Whew!” and Danny affected limp- 
ness. “Say, do you know what I did?” 
In his face shaped an odd—a sickly, 
sheepish grin. 
door!” he said. 


XIV 
What the Portrait Showed Me. 
“Careful, you fool!” 


How Doctor | 








“I forgot to lock the | 


For with the startled whine of the | 


door’s hinge my heart had leaped astray 
in panic. 

My pal looked backward with a leer. 

“You afraid of that?” in hoarsely mut- 
tered scorn. The shoes he dangled 
swung at the wall of darkness that vi- 
brated with the sleeper’s snores. “Why, 
you couldn’t wake that bloater with a 
stick of dynamite! 
with light contempt. 

And with but 
closed the door behind us and led the 
way downstairs. 

Once in the library and the portal 
shut, we spoke freely, but in tones sub- 
dued. We would wait an hour, said 
Danny, then catch the first Interburban 
in. The Judge had told me that it 
passed this point at five. 
said, we would be safe enough in linger- 
ing. The house was silent as a tomb. 
My lad coolly. lighted a candelabrum 


I know the kind,” 


indifferent care he | 





And, as Danny | 


and set it on the table. 
curtains were already drawn. 

“The pill-pusher’s work, I guess,” and 
my pal nodded at them. 
they weren’t that way when we two 
went upstairs.” 
It was of no matter, I thought, but 
there were other things that were. 
“The money, Danny,” I began, my 
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eyes skirting around at the old desk 


against the wall. 


I thought. 


“I know.’ 


“We'll need it!” I said, grimly. 


Yet he seemed to hesitate, 


you the key?” 


Danny’s 
slowly. 
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hand sought his 





“Have 


pocket 
Then without withdrawing it 


he stood looking at me oddly. 
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“Look here, old man. Do you know 
—I mean,” he stammered, “have you 
thought whose this money is—whose 
now?” And he led my glance toward 
the iron safe. 

I merely grunted, eying him askance. 
There were times when it was hard to 
separate my young pal’s waggery for 
a vagrant touch of earnestness. 

“It’s hers, Dominie”—and he brought 
out the key, fingering it soberly; “we’re 
robbing a girl. That’s right!” His 
brows lifted with a smile. And I saw 
it was no waggery at all. 

I scowled at him. 

“You make me tired!” 

Then, as he was silent, I jeered at him 
for letting sentimental sympathy for a 
pretty face soften him into a fool. 

“What do you want to do—put the 
stuff back in the safe with the will? 
Would you like to?” in pleasant mock- 
ery. 

And with disgust I noted in his face 


that he would be willing to do that very | 


thing. 

“Lad! lad!” I groaned. I spread my 
hands, indicating our helplessness—our 
need. 

“Dominie!” and without another word 
he walked to the desk, opened it, and 
tossed me out the bundle of yellow- 
backs. 

I clutched it with relief. ’Tis only 
poverty that knows the comfort of 
money that falls within the lap. 

Danny smiled at me. “I’m going back 
now,” he said, “and rustle some wine and 
a bite of chuck for you. You’re dead, 
I know—or nearly.” 

In truth I was indeed. 

With his hand on the knob he looked 
down, and then around at me. 

“Dominie,” he whispered across the 
room, “what do you think? I mean about 
this—you know, this news. Will it 
break her heart, you think?” 

I did not turn lest the boy would see 
me smile at him. 

“Maybe!” and I shrugged. “Women’s 
hearts break every day—women just as 
fair, just as dainty—women just as 
sweet as she!” 

“I know!” gently. Then, more softly, 
“Poor Dominie!” and I heard the door 
click. 

I looked around to find him gone. 

Then in that state of utter weariness 
that has in it yet a drugged peace, I 
just sat there buried in the deep chair 
beneath the candles—thinking. Mem- 
ories came out of the shadows of the 
dimly lumined old room—ghosts of hap- 
pier days; but I laid them with a frown. 
There was enough in the present to en- 
gage thought; enough in the strange, in- 
explicable sequence of good and ill for- 
tune that had come our way since we 
traveled the road of yesterday. 

Yesterday? I smiled incredulously; 
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was it only such a little while? Yes, 
counting this as another day, it was 
only yesterday that we were two wan- 
derers, Danny and I—aye, two vaga- 
bonds; homeless, without a place to lay 
our heads. Yesterday, dragging hope- 
lessly along a weary way, cursing the 
dust that Prosperity scattered contemp- 
tuously upon our wretched rags; and 
then by a miracle lifted into comfort— 
the affluence of a night. Here by this 
fire I had touched refinement and clean 
living—had been once more an object 
of consideration—of esteem, even, I felt; 
and Danny—— 


Danny, for the magic evening, rich, 
respected; going to marry the belle of 
this wonderland into which our way- 
worn feet had strayed! 

Why, it had been like one of the fairy 
tales that had held captive my early 
imaginings; had filled my boyish soul 
with rapture. 

Yes, it had been a fairy spell —no 
more! 

For now the hour had struck — the 
witchery was o’er. Perhaps even this 
remnant that remained would slip from 
me through the meshes of a dream, and 
with morning I should wake beside some 
dew-chilled stack of straw and stretch 
my stiffened limbs in Cinderella rags. 
“Winnicrest” and its cheer would fade 


as a fantasy of the night; its kindly | 
ministering servants would be gone, | 


never to return; and gone, too, would 
be the Judge and Jean and Chilton 
Thereafter, they would only be memory 
pictures. 

No, Chilton would not even be that; 


for Chilton I had not seen. Of him I | 


had no image. 


Chilton! Somehow I began to won- | 
der what the man looked like. Was Chil- | 
ton like Dick — and therefore like 


Danny? 
If so, he would be like the portrait up 
there of the soldier grandfather. 
Moved by sudden, curious impulse, I 
got to my feet, lifting high the can- 


delabrum before the full-length canvas | 


above the mantel-shelf. 


Then it came to me that, after all, | 


the face need not resemble Chilton, his 
lineage being upon Dick’s mother’s side. 
Therefore, I was about to set down the 
light when I was moved to study the 
portrait more curiously. 

Now, there is a winning, mystic 
witchery about candle-light that invests 
it with a power no other artificial light 
may share. Like moonlight, it has a 
spiritual intimacy with all upon which 
it falls, enabling it to allure into the 
open shy, elusive elements of beauty that 
grosser lights can never even find. 
Moonlight for old ruins; candle-light for 
old mahogany and silver, for tapestries 
and cheval-mirrors, for portraits. To 
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these last it can give more than beauty 
—it can almost give a soul. 
| So now, with some thought of this, 

I held high aloft the branching candle- 
stick before the long portrait in gray 
regimentals. And as I did the figure 
seemed to move out from the canvas and 
stand poised as though half-minded to 
step down from out its frame of tar- 
nished gold. The eyes were upon me, 
fixed with that grave, personal regard 
that is the cunning trick of portraiture 
—a feature often so realistic as to be 
| disconcerting. Some sense of this I felt 
now, and the impression was enhanced 
by the fact that in the wavering candle- 
glare the eyes seemed quivering with 
sensate life. I moved the light, and as 
| I did the firm lips seemed to answer 
| the motion as though they fain would 
| speak to me. 

Indulging my mood, I slipped forward, 
| the light erected high above me. Where- 
| upon the illusion wavered in strength— 
was gone; the figure became but a thing 
of shred and pigment. I moved back- 
ward through a yard, and once more the 
figure’s spirit seemed to come, the hand 
upon the sword-hilt to take a firmer 
grasp, the eyes to glow at me with 
meaning. 

And yet—were the eyes looking at.me 
now? Yes, but—— 

No, they were looking down! 

I peered closer, interested, fascinated; 
| amused with what I knew was, after all, 
but a tired playing with subjective ele- 
| ments within myself. Yet as I looked, 
the dark lashes seemed to lift again, 
_ the eyes to hold me with a gaze impell- 
ing, significant. Then, even as I blinked 
they were directed down again. Down 
at what? 

It was my whim to wonder. There 
| was the crystal-white mantel with its 

ancient silver candlestick, the mate to 
| the one I held; and there was a glass 
| globe that embraced some faded arti- 
ficial flowers. Below this the fireplace 
and its fender of gleaming brass — no 
| more. 

| Yet once again, as I lifted my gaze 
| to the portrait, the eyes met me full, then 
| instantly dropped as though trying to 
lead my glance to something below. 

| It was odd—provocative. 

“What is it?” I muttered, vexedly. 

Involuntarily I drifted across the rug, 
my eyes sweeping the hearth, the fen- 
der, and even the shadowed recess of the 
grate where lay the shrunken, dying 
| fire, already being vested with an ashen 
| shroud of gray. And yet it was not all 
| gray I noticed, for against the pale cere- 
| ment lay a trapping of black—a long, 

crépe-like filament of paper-ash to which 
yet clung a white figment with little 
| square creasings such as might have been 
| made by a folding and refolding many 
| times between the fingers. 
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Beside it a splash of color that was 
oddly reminiscent, the unconsumed cor- 
ner of what had been an envelope of 
blue. 

Stillness, and then a cry—my own— 
though then I did not know. Next Danny 
with his grip about me—his anxious 
questionings—words that died upon his 
lips as I looked at him—then pointed, 
holding the dripping candles low. 

After that, the deluge, a tempest pour 
of wrath I’d never seen in him before! 

a * * *” 


“Danny lad, listen!” pleadingly. 


He fiung his hand up as he strode the 


floor. 

“It’s no use, Dominie,” he uttered, in 
a choking wrath; “I tell you we'll stay! 
I’d stay now and expose that fellow even 
if they—if I have to——” 

“Go to jail!” I finished for him, 
grimly. “Well, you'll do it, all right. 
They'll box you sure!” 

Then I bethought me to find argu- 
ments in his terror of San Quentin. 

“It'll lead you back to the jungle, lad, 
for yqu!” 

He wheeled upon me, eyes ablaze. 

“All right!”—through his teeth—“I’ll 
risk it—even that!” 

“For a girl!” I jeered. 

“For her!” and his eyes defied. 

I shrugged helpleslsy. 

He scowled down at the charred paper 
scraps half clenched within his hand, 
then at the iron safe in its distant, 
shadowy corner. 

“The cur! the coward!” his throat 
stormed hoarsely. “Thief!” and how 
his eyes blazed as he spit the word! 

I eyed him in gloomy silence. For it 
was useless to say more in the face of 
the temper that was driving him amain 
upon this mistaken knight’s service; this 
mad, Quixotic intent upon a sacrifice of 


himself to save the interests of this girl 


who had so pinned his errant fancy. 
By the irony of fate the dead man’s 
cousin was actually the only credible 
witness to the fact that the will had 
ever even existed. I knew full well that 
against his word our testimony would 
have but little weight once we placed 
ourselves before the Judge as two self- 
convicted cheats and vagabonds. More- 
over, no credit would be yielded Danny 
for confession of an imposture already 
doomed to exposure at the hands of the 
very man it would appear he sought to 
libel. 
And yet 
I remembered that this Judge wa; the 
uncle of the girl—a lawyer, shrewd and 
just. I recalled his expressien of dis- 
trust of Chilton, his apprehension that 
Castleman had committed h’s confidence 
too far. Well, he might listen!—he 
might 
Aye, and then there was the money! 
Yes, that would talk! Its voluntary 
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surrender would appeal more convinc- 
ingly than any words of ours—this same 
money that would have meant so much 
to us now that we must go our ways 
again. 

I groaned at the craziness of Danny’s 
move. 

“Here!” and into his hand I thrust 
the sheaf of bills. “Give these to him 
—the Judge, when you bring him here; 
only don’t let me see them any more.” 

He nodded, and locked them in the 
old desk again. 

Then he blew out the candles one by 
one. 

“Come!” gently. 

I sighed as I let him take my arm; 
and thus in silence we climbed the old 
stairway through the gloom. 

“A clean breast, Dominie,” he whis- 
pered as we reached his room; “a clean 
breast of everything for her! And 
then——” 

“And then?” I reminded, presently. 

But he had lapsed absently, his head 
in the shadow above the mantel-shelf. 
Yet I could tell that he was staring at 
the dim, square outline of the girl’s let- 
ter stuck there in the mirror’s corner. 


XV 
Chilton Shows the Door 


Now, the night bears wisdom to the 
morning’s arms. Even when it does not, 
_ it is likely at least to bring refreshment 

to wearied limbs, heartening to dis- 
traught minds—calm to tempest-tossed 
emotions. Therefore, while the morning 
found my young pal still somber-browed, 
he was significantly quiet. Only the em- 
ber-like glow of his eyes betrayed the 
fire of wrath that had consumed him 
when accident betrayed Chilton’s treach- 
ery to Jean. 

Our neighbor down the landing was 
still asleep we learned from Uncle Alex 
as he slipped in to make our fires. He 


would continue to sleep—so the old 
negro opined—till somewhere about 
eleven. 


Whereupon, as it was then but half- 
past nine, we boldly adventured down- 
stairs and dared a final breakfasting in 
state. What’s more, despite all, we did 
it with a zeal and thoroughness that 
summoned in Aunt Caroline both appro- 
bation and joy. 

“Lawsie, chile,” she droned at Danny, 
her eyes devouring him with pride, “it 
sure am good ter see de way you eat!” 

And Uncle Alex’s echoing cadence was 
like an organ’s chord. 

“Heah, honey,” he inflected with coax- 
ing unction, “have one er dese heah 
right-hot muffins. Dey’s made wid some 
er dat water-mill meal you allers liked; 
an’ I wanter tell you-all”—with a glance 
here that by courtesy included me—“dat 
you needn’t be ’fraid er dat fried ham. 


(To be continuea) 
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The Message of the Easter Lily 


By Norma Bright Carson 


beside the couch. No word was spoken. Only 

the dark eyes of the girl who lay on the couch 
widened a little as they rested on the long, perfect, 
single bloom. 

Deftly the nurse detached the accompanying card, 
and, silent as ever, passed it to the girl. It was as if 
some thought sternly forbidden by each possessed 
them both, and neither dared to speak it. 

With a gesture of impatience the girl threw the 
card away after a single glance at it. And tactfully 
enough the nurse let it stay where it fell. 

Now closed lids hid the resentment with which the 
dark eyes of the invalid had glowed. But a tiny spot 
of pink flushed both thin cheeks. 


é HE nurse placed the tall plant on a little stand 


The nurse had left the room. Whereupon the big 
eyes opened wide and gazed upon the flower. Its 
perfect whiteness shimmered in the sunlight; its 
graceful curves spread to reveal its golden heart. 
Fearsomely the girl stretched out her arm and 
touched the shining petals with her long, white, 
slender fingers. But her eyes looked away into the 
distance, looked so steadily and so intently that they 
seemed to see something hitherto unseen—beyond. 


Somewhere sweet voices were singing—and it was 
a triumph song. Now the music fell, now lifted; now 
it swelled in volume to a great reverberating chorus, 
or again it sank into a soft, soul-thrilling melody. 

And then a voice spoke—very tiny, but deep and 
infinitely tender. Straight out from the heart of 
the lily it seemed to come, and its note was sweet 
with pleading. 


“Once there was a valley.” 

So the voice began. 

“High on either side rose mountains, throwing 
shadows hugely spreading over sun-kissed trees and 
grass, over the mist-moistened flowers. Those who 
lived within the valley were fain to turn their faces 
up toward the mountain peaks; some there were 
who tried to scale the heights, but always would they 
meet with failure. And yet it seemed as if there 
must be something new and something strangely 
wonderful beyond that barrier of lofty boulders. 


“One day a youth essayed the climb. He was 
away for many days, and when at last he came back, 
he seemed oddly weary. To the questions poured 
upon him he would answer nothing—he would not 
tell of what experience his climb had brought. 

“The youth grew to maturity. He lived to be an 
old, old man, there in the valley. But the mystery 
remained a mystery until the day he died. 

“While on his deathbed he told the story—of the 
long and toilsome journey; of his winning of the 
highest peak, and then the sight of that which even 
now gave such strange trembling to his voice. For 
on the mountain’s farther side, deep down, there 
spread a garden. Such a garden! the like of which 
no man had ever seen, much less had dreamed of; 
a garden filled with every kind of flower, expressing 
every mood of man and many moods scarce known 
of man. 

“Then, even as he gazed, the garden underwent a 
change. First the sun retreated into shadows, and 
the sky grew strangely purple. Then, one by one, 
the many flowers in the garden vanished; and there 
sprang to life one vast and glistening field of white, 
bright shining lilies. And then the boy recalled that 
it was Easter! 

“Weary as he was, the youth sank down at last 
and with a rock for pillow rested, watching now the 
sun, as, melting fire, it lost itself amid a haze of rose 
and violet. No doubt he slept, and sleeping, perhaps 
dreamed—or did it happen? He himself scarce 
knew. But when the stars were out and shed their 
light upon the garden, slowly, singly, the white 
flowers seemed to wake. 

“And one by one they took on forms, the forms of 
men and women, silent folk, in robes of white, with 
pale, angelic faces. Like luminous. shadows they 
moved about, and then the boy above could hear them 
singing. Just what they sang he could not tell, but 
it made music sweet and thrilling. 

“Then a voice spoke in his ear: 


There lies below a garden, a garden 
for the wandering souls of men and 
women. Here spirits live who made life 
sad, but rarely happy; here dwell they 
who loved and lost, or loved and cast 
aside, or loved and then relinquished. 
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Hazeltine Fewsmith 


“I came,” he said, tenderly, and bending, lifted her 
thin hand to his lips 


—From The Message of the Easter Lily 
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The souls that are lilies are the souls of 
those, who, seeking Love, could never 
find it, because, when it did come to 
them, they were either too tired or too 
busy or too self-absorbed to recognize it. 
Now they seek to satisfy their longings 
in the world of the unreal. They sing 
the song of opportunity forever gone. 

“When the boy woke—or when he came to himself 
—there was no garden. He saw below broad mea- 
dowlands that stretched as far as eye could reach, 
and there a glimmer as of sun-touched water showed 
the sea. Faint, and greatly disappointed, he set out 
for home, and when arrived there, was ashamed to 
tell about his unaccountable adventure. 

“But,” said the Lily, “I can bear witness to the 
existence of the garden. For I myself come from 
that garden, and I am sent to bring a measure of 
good cheer and hope to suffering mortals. 

“I too fell asleep—in the garden. But when I 
woke I was in a great city. There were noise and 
confusion around me, and I was sick with fear until 
I heard someone saying: 

“*T will take this plant, if you please—what a 
beautiful flower!’ 

“Then I was bundled up and carried away very 
swiftly; after which I was unwrapped in a strange 
blue room. Then I saw that my owner was a man, 
strong, clean-looking, with white hands and deep, 
blue smiling eyes. But I knew that he was tender 
quite as much as strong, for he laid his lips on my 
petals, and I heard him whisper: 

“ ‘White lily, I will send you with the message that 
I dare not take myself. Into your heart of gold I 
pour my love. Perhaps the sweetness of you will 
melt her spirit to forgiveness of the wrong I did her 
but never meant to do. The humble prayer of me 
may urge her soul to seek me.’ 


“Then he wrapped me up again, and soon I found 
myself—here.” 


Was the girl awake or sleeping? Awake, it 
seemed, for now a sob sounded in the room, and tears 
trickled down from under the long lashes. Once 
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more «the dark eyes, open, looked upon the flower, 
and then the thin hand, reaching out, broke off the 
lily’s stem. And now the flower lay, protected, on 
the girl’s white breast, the while she drank its 
wondrous fragrance. 


The nurse came into the room. She carried a let- 
ter, which she handed to her patient. A faint blush 
again touched the white cheeks. Her trembling fin- 


gers tore away the flap, and on a single sheet she 
read: 


“I have sent the lily to speak from my 
heart to yours. You are ill and I am sorry. 
You are hurt, but also, you are proud. 
And Love must sometimes send Pride fly- 
ing. I want you. Please want me.” 


While the nurse busied herself at the dressing: 
table, the girl lifted the note to her face and let it 
rest there caressingly. 

Once more silence. Once more she seemed to 
sleep. And so time passed. 

The nurse brought broth and gently roused her. 
With that a new strength seemed to come to her. 
She reached for a pencil and a little pad that lay 
beside her, and with faltering fingers, but a smile, 
she traced the ong word, “Come.” 

“Take it,” she whispered, just a little wildly, and 
the nurse’s quick step quickened as she went to the 
door. 


It was twilight. On the couch the girl lay very 
still. In her hand she held the lily, and it was fresh 
and bright. 

The door was opened softly. With light step a 
big man walked over to the couch. e 

“I came,” he said tenderly, and bending, lifted her 
thin hand to his lips. 

“I am glad,” she whispered. And let the lily lie 
unheeded as she raised her arms to meet and share 
in his embrace. 


Deep down in her golden heart, the white lily 
began to sing—a tender, happy, contented little song. 
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The Estate of Hudson Maxim 


A thousand feet of Maxim Park, with residence. library. cottages. 
hotel, pier and fort 


NE of the most remarkable men of our time has written 
O a book—and the book is probably the most startling 

document ever placed before the American people. Its 
author is Hudson Maxim, world-famous inventor, writer on 
many topics of public interest, member of the Naval Consulting 
Board—and an American patriot. 

His book, called Defenseless America, has fallen among 
the complacent, the self-satisfied, the careless and the indiffer- 
ent like a seventeen-inch shell. 

The remarkable and timely influence exerted in arousing 
the American people to a realization of their needs for pre- 
paredness against war naturally awakens a keen interest in 
the personality of the author. 

Hudson Maxim, the noted inventor, scientist and phil- 
osopher, was born February 3, 1853, in the little town of 
Orneville, in Maine. He was the fourth son of a family of 
eight children—six boys and two girls. His father was a 
miller and wood-turner. The family is of English and 
French-Huguenot descent. 

- $o poor were his parents when he was a boy that he had 
neither a hat nor a pair of shoes until he was thirteen years 
of age, although he used to go to school a distance of two miles 
long after snow came in the fall. 

He worked out his own education. He bought all his own 
books and paid his tuition at school with scanty dollars hard 
earned as a farmhand, and by working in a brickyard and in 
a granite quarry. 

As soon as he acquired sufficient education he became a 
public school teacher. He attended the Maine Wesleyan Sem- 
inary at Kent’s Hill, where he devoted himself especially to 
chemistry and other scientific studies. 

He was, however, exceptionally proficient in grammar and 
rhetoric, a knowledge of which he was able to acquire with 
but very little effort. 

He possessed a most remarkable faculty for learning verse. 
He was able to learn any poem by heart by hearing it read a 
few times or by reading it over himself a few times, and he 
never forgot it. He is able to-day to repeat more than a hun- 
dred and fifty poems that he learned at school between forty 
and fitty years ago. 

In 1875, when he was twenty-two years of age, he for- 
mulated the hypothesis that all atoms of matter are compounds 
of still simpler and smaller particles of matter, and he estab- 
lished what he terms the principle of force. His theory was 
published in the “Scientific American Supplement,” No. 697, 
of May 11, 1889. His theory holds that all matter is one in 
the ultimate, and that the difference in the various forms of 
matter and manifestations of force is due to the difference in 
the relative positions and motions of the ultimate atoms. Since 
the discovery of radiant matter his theory has in some of its 
main essentials been demonstrated true. 


Hudson Maxim 


Maker of Munitions 
and Books 


By J ames Lamont Perkins 


After leaving school he was engaged from 1883 to 1888 in 
the subscription book publishing business at Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and during this period he wrote and published a book 
on penmanship and drawing, of which he sold, by subscription, 
nearly half a million copies. 

He left the publishing business in 1888 and began his 
investigation, experimentation and invention in the field of 
ordnance and explosives. In 1890 he built a dynamite and 
smokeless powder factory at Maxim, New Jersey, where he 
invented and developed the multi-perforated smokeless cannon 
powder, which was adopted by the United States Government. 
His smokeless powder inventions were purchased by the E. I. 
duPont de Nemours Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Since 1898 Mr. Maxim has been connected with the De- 
velopment Department of the E. I. duPont de Nemours Pow- 
der Company as consulting engineer. 

In 1897 he delivered a lecture before the Royal United 
Service Institution of Great Britain, explaining and illustrating 
with drawings a howitzer gun of very large caliber, together 
with a huge projectile charged with a high explosive and 
armed with a delay-action detonating fuse. He also illus- 
trated how armored forts like those destroyed at Liége could 
and would be destroyed by the use of such guns. The guns 
employed by the Germans for the destruction of the forts of 
Liége and Namur were of substantially the same weight as the 
gun recommended by Mr. Maxim, although the gun recom- 
mended by him was somewhat larger in calibre. Also, the 
projectile employed by the Germans for the destruction of 
those forts was very similar to that designed by Mr. Maxim 
and described in that lecture. 


The Early Home of Hudson Maxim 


This is the Maxim homestead in Maine though the photograph was taken some 
forty years after Mr, Maxim lived there 
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In 1898 he submitted his fuse and high explosive, which 
he called Maximite, to the United States Government for trial. 
After long and exhaustive experiments Maximite was adopted 
and the secret of it purchased of him by the Government in 
1901. His delay-action detonating fuse was experimented with 
much longer, and was finally adopted in 1908. 

From 1898 to 1908 Mr. Maxim eonducted very exhaustive 
experiments, at an expense of more than $50,000, in the de- 
velopment of a new system of driving torpedoes by means of 
a self-combustive material called Motorite. This self-combus- 
tive material consists of a colloid of rubbery compound of sev- 
enty per cent. nitroglycerin and thirty per cent, nitrocellulose. 

Bars of this material seven inches in diameter are forced 
and sealed into steel tubes so that the combustion of the mate- 
rial is confined to one end of the bar. When the bar is ignited 
water is forced into the combustion chamber, and instantly 
evaporated by the flame blast, and the products of combustion, 
together with the steam, are used to drive the torpedo. 

Four times as much energy can be placed in a torpedo by 
this method as can be placed there by the use of compressed air. 

During experiments with this system he invented a new 
smokeless powder known as Stabillite, which has the advantage 
of requiring no drying, but may be used the same day it is 
made. This powder has, therefore, an exceptional value in 
time of war, when smokeless powder is required in a hurry. 
However, since the introduction of the method of forced drying 
of smokeless powder this invention has less significance than 
it had before. 

Hudson Maxim has always been very patriotic in his deal- 
ings with the Government. When his fuse was adopted and 
the Ordnance Department decided that it should be kept a Gov- 
ernment secret, eleven applications for patents on the fuse 
were suppressed and placed in the secret archives of the Patent 
Office. Again, when the Government expressed its desire that 
his new smokeless powder, Stabillite, be kept secret, negotia- 
tions pending with Mexico and other countries were imme- 
diately terminated. His patent application for Maximite was 
likewise suppressed when that explosive was adopted by the 
Government. 

He sold to the Union Carbide Company in 1906 the process 
invented by him for the continuous production of calcium car- 
bide through the heat developed by resistance in a molten 
carbide conductor. The essentials of this process are in gen- 
eral use to-day. 

An invention of which Mr.. Maxim is especially proud is 
what he calls The War Game—a game of skill on the order 
of chess, but one pronounced by those who have played it to be 
even more interesting than chess. Frank J. Marshall, American 
chess champion, is very fond of this game, and is teaching it 
at his Chess Divan in New York. Mr. Marshall is champion 
of the world at this game, having beaten the inventor at his 
own game. 

Always being much interested in poetry, and finding no 
uniform standard of judgment of poetry and no scientific 
method for its appraisement, Mr. Maxim set about the serious 
investigation of the subject, with the result that after ten years 
of hard work he published his book, The Science of Poetry and 
the Philosophy of Language (Funk & Wagnalls, 1910). 

This book has been very highly praised by leading scientific 
and literary men, philosophers and scholars, both here and 
abroad. The book has introduced seven new words into the 
language, three of which are in the new Standard Dictionary. 

Mr. Maxim is the first to show, in this book, the specific 
use in language of the four properties of sound—loudness, dura- 
tion, pitch and tone color—and that the forty so-called ele- 
mentary sounds of the English language are different arbitrary 
and non-emetional tone color blends; and that the function of 
language is two-fold—to express thought by non-emotional tone 
blends of meaning, and to impress thought by superimposing 





emotional tone blends on the arbitrary blends of meaning. In 
consequence, the speaker not only expresses his meaning, but 
also he impresses it and stimulates and qualifies the mind of his 
hearer for perception by energizing it. 

The book has had a very wide influence on the literature 
of the time, and ‘its influence is continually growing. 

As a philosopher, critic and writer upon a very wide range 
of subjects Mr. Maxim has won general recognition as a man 
of a most remarkable mind. He is a very eloquent and po- 
tential speaker and delivers a large number of lectures an- 
nually. 

During the past year and a half he has been devoting 
himself mainly to the cause of national defense. He wrote 
his book, Defenseless America, during the month of February, 
1915. It was published in April, 1915. 





Hudson Maxim and Thomas A. Edison 


The book has had a very large sale. The author gave 
away ten thousand copies of the work to the students graduat- 
ing in the American colleges in 1915. 

Upon the book the famous motion-picture play, “The 
Battle Cry of Peace,” is founded. 

In a recent eulogy of Thomas A. Edison, Mr. Maxim de- 
fined genius as a compound of creative imagination, a passion 
for hard work, and the constitution to stand it. Mr. Maxim 
pronounces Thomas A. Edison the most valuable man to man- 
kind that ever lived, and consequently the greatest man. Mr. 
Edison in turn pronounces Mr. Maxim a neutral solution, and 
the most versatile man in the world. To a vast circle of 
friends he is one of the most lovable men in the world. 

Hudson Maxim is surely an indefatigable worker and a 
tireless thinker, and has the constitution to stand it. He is no 
less remarkable physically than he is mentally. When a young 
man he threw all comers at collar-and-elbow wrestling in 
Maine, that State of collar-and-elbow wrestlers. 

He is an expert boxer, but of late years he has been mak- 
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ing tennis his chief sport. Although he did not learn the game 
until he was fifty-six years of age, and celebrated his sixty-third 
birthday February 3, 1916, it takes an exceptionally good 
player to beat him. 

He has the best tennis court in the Staie of New Jersey 
at his summer home in Maxim Park on Lake Hopatcong, made 
of solid concrete, and ground smooth with carborundum, and 
stained grass green. 

Mr. Maxim is a member of the Naval Consulting Board 
of the United States; Chairman of the Committee on Ordnance 
and Explosives, and a member of the Committees on Mines and 
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Torpedoes, on Food and Sanitation, and on Life Saving Ap- 
pliances. 

He is past President of the Aeronautical Society of Amer- 
ica, past President of the Pan American States Association; 
Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and of the Society of Applied Psychology; Member 
of The Military Service Institution, the Society of Chemical 
Industry, the Navy League, the American Defense Society, the 
Chemists’ Club, the Albany Burgesses Corps (rank of Cap- 
tain). In 1913 he was made D.Sc. by Heidelberg University, 
Ohio. 
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Lines Assigned to Spring 


By Robert Page Lincoln 


I 
UCH have I gained this day afar abroad! 
First was a bluebird piping tenderly, 
High up above upon the cottage tree; 
Second a wind that lingered o’er a clod— 
And so was knighted by the ruling God! 
Third was a bud striving itself to free,— 
And so make deathless one unnamed lea! 
Fourth was the old path I have often trod; 
Fifth was a snake! unwinking, harmless chap 
He lay an hour in my welcome lap; 
Sixth was a frog—he cleared his husky throat, 
And uttered one uncompromising note; 
Seventh, a chipmunk, who could hardly creep, 
So full of springtime and pervading sleep! 


II 
Many the pleasures did I know this day! 
Here did I view a whispering violet— 
Laid here my cheek against some moss dew-wet; 
And stopped beside a shining brook to pray! 
I helped a minnow speed upon his way, 
Imprisoned near a little rivulet :— 
And laughed to think no more he’d need to fret, 
But could continue his light-moving play. 
O golden spring I listened at thy breast; 
Knew all the sun that ever beamed on rest— 
Made love to skies—here lingered in a shade, 
Took counsel from a newly risen blade; 
At eve a sunset fluttered ’cross my path, 
And touched my soul with Heaven’s Aftermath! 





Pictures and 


Sculpture 


Shown in the One Hundred 
and Eleventh Annual Ex- 
hibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of 


the Fine Arts 


By Hanna Tachau 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts again reveals 

its metier for presenting a comprehensive exposition of 
the scope and tendencies of current American art. It is at 
such an artistic manifestation as this that one glimpses the 
ideals of a nation which, in its largest sense, Art aims to 
express. For behind the painters, who are but the exponents 
of the accumulated thoughts and abiding emotions of a people, 
there lies the heritage of generations. 

And so it is interesting to note, as characteristic of the 
present showing, the varied handling of decorative motives and 
abstract subjects in which the artist has allowed full scope to 
his imagination, has let himself go, as it were, proclaiming his 
delight in color, light and arrangement. And yet one perceives 
at first glance that the tide, which, for the last few years, was 
carrying even those of restrained palettes into the vortex of 
blazing color prescribed by the modernists, has turned, and 
there has now appeared in many of the canvases a bigger, 
more coherent quality, a more sincere regard for balance, and 
a surer, firmer technique, not glossed over by a superficial 
veneer of nervous emotionalism. 

There is also shown a growing appreciation for sti-] life 
and flowers, which are treated with a freshness and spon- 
taneity that reveal real ardor and enthusiasm. Perhaps Rédon 
has fathered this new interest, for once having sat at the feet 
of this great master, one wonders what magic he employed to 
catch the fragrance, the very essence of flowers. 

There is a goodly array of landscapes, most of them strik- 
ing the same vigorous note without exerting a dominating 
influence, and the number of portraits is small for so large an 
exhibition. . 

Following a method that is to be highly commended, no one 
room is made to take precedence over the others in the way 
of notable names and canvases, but the interest is evenly dis- 
tributed throughout all the galleries and corridors. The hang- 
ing committee, with Daniel Garber as chairman of the Exhibi- 
tion, has displayed unerring good judgment in placing and 
arrangement; each space has been adequately filled, with due 
regard to balance and color, and few of the pictures in clos 
proximity war with each other, though occasionally, as is in- 
evitable, one feels that certain pictures would be best seen a!one. 

Joseph T. Pearson, Jr., has had his great moment this 
year; he reached a high note of achievement that does not 
often occur in the thorn-pricked paths of an artistic career. 
His “On the Valley” not only won the Edward T. Stotesbury 


T* one hundred and eleventh annual exhibition of the 


Salome 
By Paul Manship 


prize for a painting never before exhibited—a prize which is 
awarded by the Directors—but he was also given the unani- 
mous vote for the Temple gold medal by the painters’ jury. 


The composition is distinctly decorative in treatment and very . 


original in conception, with bare, sweeping hillsides, veiled in 
mist, in the distance, beneath which the still valley opens out 
before us. The arrangement of two geese and a haunting old 
tree-stump in the foreground realizes a special quality belong- 
ing to Mr. Pearson’s art, and in the middle distance is sug- 
gestively shown a green bank and trees and a boat, broadly 
painted, flat in tone, reminiscent perhaps of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes. There is much poetry and beauty in this picture and 
the artist has succeeded in making others feel as he felt, 
traversing the banks of the Schuylkill, the beautiful serenity 
of what lay before him, not alone in the actual scene, but 
heightened by an impassioned imagination. A companion 
piece, which is to balance this panel on another wall, is also 
shown in this Exhibition, but neither the conception nor the 
treatment is in so happy a mood, nor does it make so convinc- 
ing an appeal. Quite in a different vein is “Winter Evening,” 
a charming bit of landscape revealing much depth and insight 
and surety of touch. 

Flanking the decorative panel “On the Valley” are two 
landscapes by Charles Rosen, which, though not touched with 
the igniting spark of individuality, are fine in feeling and have 
a decorative quality which grows each year more perceptible 
and more sustained in the work of this artist. At the ends of 
this wall are Bellows’ “Pink Scarf” and Randall Davey’s “Por- 
tuguese Grandmother,” both unusual canvases, the former 
striking quite an uncommon note. The two Frieseke pictures, 
“Torn Lingerie” and “Mother and Child,” are nearby, the latter 
a wonderfully subtle expression of a garden theme in which the 
painter handles his favorite blues and greens with consummate 
skill, while especially interesting is the way in which he paints 
flesh in its relation to the sun-drenched landscape of brilliant 
greens, The animation of arrested movement, the introduction 
of subtle color in the dresses, the feeling of sunshine, all yield 
a delightful gladness to the composition. “Torn Lingerie” is 
in a more familiar mood, but the pure craftsmanship of it alone 
excites one to the deepest admiration. It shows an exquisite 
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Sunlight and Shadow 
By William M._ Chase 


understanding of things exquisitely feminine, and the drawing 
of diaphanous drapery and silk-clad legs is full of grace, while 
there is also a nice appreciation for delicate textures and fine 
laces. 

Karl Anderson’s “The Heirloom” was awarded the Walter 
Lippincott prize, and it depicts a mother displaying a treasured 
lace veil to her child, who looks on the heirloom with awe and 
reverence. The characterization is finely achieved, and the 
lace, which is the clou of the picture, is painted with rare 
knowledge. If the composition lacks a certain spontaneity, and 
the drawing of the child is a bit uncertain, it is, nevertheless 
invested with great charm and graciousness. Daniel Garber is 
showing a new canvas, called “Tanis,” which has come direct 
from a New York exhibition where it received most favorable 
notice. The figure of a little girl, the artist’s daughter, stand- 
ing directly against the light, gives scope for beautiful painting, 
and the color is crisp and fresh, with an insistent feeling of 
air and sunshine. The head especially is charmingly posed. 

On this same wall hangs a very refreshing and amusing 
little painting, “The White Café and the Trouyitle Boat,” by 
George Oberteuffer, who also shows “The Village in Nor- 
mandy.” Both of these canvases have a dash and verve that 
show the artist’s knowledge of the capabilities of paint. “The 
White Café” especially is spontaneous and alive, as though the 


scene were fully assimilated at a glance and then transcribed 
upon the canvas at a single sitting. Henriette Amiard Ober- 
teuffer has the same fresh point of view, and her two can- 
vases, “Fruits and Flowers” and “The Portrait of a Young 
Artist,” are both delightfully painted. Her color is both pure 
and true. And speaking of still-life and flower studies, Maude 
Drein Bryant carries you with her in winged flights of color, 
in beautiful tinted harmonies, and shows herself an adept in 
the arrangement of flowers in their relatidn to fabrics as color 
themes. We see Mary Cassatt in one of her most gracious 
moods, in which she realizes a special quality of beauty and 
sympathy in a picture that she entitles simply “Woman Sitting 
in a Garden.” The quaint costume of the woman, the sweet 
repose of her as she lends herself to the fashioning of some 
trivial piece of fancy work, displays rare feeling, not only for 
the subject in hand, but for the solving of the technical prob- 
lem of figure-painting out of doors. It is interesting to con- 
trast this simple, direct handling of the subject with some of 
the more experimental, dramatic schemes of the younger 
painters. 

Hugh Breckenbridge is represented by two very exciting 
works, a remarkable nude figure, partially draped, which is 
beautifully modeled, and a still-life, both carrying to a very 
successful issue his forceful realism and vibrant tonal qualities. 
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In pure contrast to these glowing canvases, one pauses to take 
breath before the quiet, low-toned group of painting by J. 
Alden Weir, who was given, as a mark of honor this year, space 
for ten canvases. He was further awarded the Academy’s 
gold medal, which is conferred either in recognition of high 
achievements in the profession, or to one who has rendered 
eminent service in the cause of art, or to the Academy. His 
pictures are as representative a showing as could be gathered 
at the present time, most of them having been taken from his 
own house. “The Christmas Tree” is perhaps the most in- 
teresting one of the group, but his sensitive reserve has lost 
much of its hold upon our imaginations, which need stimulating 
by greater vigor and more vital color. Thomas Eakins, whose 
works all know and love, could have been seen to better ad- 
vantage had his pictures, like Mr. Weir’s, been grouped to- 
gether, for they seem to belong to another period and to 
breathe another spirit than the canvases about them. His 
really beautiful “Music,” which is so mellow in tone and fine in 
feeling, is from his most fruitful epoch and is well worth our 
homage. 

It is an interesting diversion to return again to the early 
work of William Chase instead of sighing over his more recent 
portrayals of pretty women done in a superficial way. This year 
he shows a large canvas, which is now being viewed by the pub- 
lic for the first time. The central figure in the picture is that of 
Robert Blum, the artist, and the canvas has 
a certain romantic flavor which is heightened 
by our knowledge that it has just come back 
again into the possession of Mr. Chase, who 
was able to purchase it from the owners. 

As I mentioned before, there are fewer 
portraits this year than is usual in so large 
an exhibition, but there are among them some 
very representative ones. Cecilia Beaux has 
proved the depths of her knowledge for true * 
painting, and has revealed her power of re- 
served force, in a portrait which she calls 
“Mrs. B.” This is, in manner, much more 
to our liking than last year’s decorative panel. 
George Bellows has a most significant portrait 
of Dr. William Oxley Thompson; Julian 
Story is répresented by two striking examples 
of his brush, “Mrs. Nicholas Biddle’ and 
“Samuel Rea, Esq.,” and Robert W. Vonnoh, 
by the rather ponderous but altogether digni- 
fied portrait of Charles Francis Adams. Very 
different in texture and feeling is the insinuat- 
ing, graceful presentment of “Miss Gladys 
Snellenburg,” by Leopold Seyffert, which is 
charmingly composed and displays great dec- 
orative facility, as against his crisper de- 
lineation of “Mrs. Henry S. Paul, Jr.” Lazar 
Raditz shows a striking likeness of “George 
Wood, Esq.,” which is perhaps a trifle too 
conservative in treatment, but a true delinea- 
tion; Douglas Volk has sent his poetically- 
conceived portrait of Felix Adler, which re- 
ceived a prize in New York and for which 
he was given the Carol H. Beck gold medal 
for the best portrait by an American, and 
there is also a study done by Cesare Ricciardi, 
which is interesting and full of promise. Rich- 
ard Blossom Farley shows an_ out-of-door 
portrait of Mrs. Ridgway, gracious and frank. 

In skirting the bypaths of so large a 
showing, one comes across a number of in- 
teresting canvases which do not obtrude 
themselves but which by their merit arrest 
attention. There are, among these, several 
Lawsons, of chief interest one called “Sum- 





mer,” a motive treated with freshness of vision, actuated by 
the real personality of the artist; there is also “The Little 
Madonna,” by George Luks, and away off in another room, 
another canvas of his, “Winter: High Bridge Park,” in which 
children are playing in the crisp air and scintillating sunshine 
of a winter’s day. Both are the expression of a man whose 
sincerity and enduring qualities awaken admiration. 

Robert Henri again voices his impressions of life by his 
sallies of emphatic painting and original types, though he is 
not able to charm us by his “Gypsy Boy” and “Mary Kate,” 
which are interesting but not lovable. Balancing his “Gypsy 
Girl,” as if it had caught something of its feeling, hangs a most 
engaging, sprightly little girl by Alice Kent Stoddard, whose 
painting is full of spirit, spontaneity and humor. 

Last year we looked in vain for an evidence of Sargent’s 
brush, so that it is an extra privilege to be able to enjoy again 
his fine conception, “A Moorish Courtyard,” which is so sane, 
so singularly satisfying an instance of masterly technique and 
grasp of essentials. 

Of landscapes, which always take a prominent place in 
the Academy exhibitions, there are several Lathrops and Red- 
fields; the very poetical essays of Charles Morris Young; the 
virile, dramatic conceptions of Waugh, Dougherty, Lie, Kroll 
and Symons and a distinctive winter landscape by John J. Dull. 

The display of sculpture contains no sensation this year as 
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“On the Valley” 
By Joseph T. Pearson, Jr. 


it did two years ago when Manship 
exhibited his amazing inventions de- 
rived from Graeco-Roman precedents, 
but there are a number of fine portrait 
busts and some interesting small 
bronzes that keep the exhibition up to 
a high standard. 

Charles Grafly is represented by a 
portrait bust of “Frank Duveneck,” a 
strong, mature piece of work. Paul 
Manship and Albert Laessle—always 
interested and interesting—who early 
came under the inspiration and train- 
ing of Mr. Grafly, each show one ex- 
ample of their art: Mr. Manship has 
“Salome,” a fanciful, decorative figure 
with a stir of life and movement, and 
Mr. Laessle evinces his claim to a high 
place among the sculptors of animals 
in his interpretation of “Greed.” 
There is Donato’s “Adam Tindel,” 
very freely and splendidly presented, 
Polasek’s “W. M. Chase” and a number 
of other well-handled portraits, “The 
Spirit of the Woods,” by Edward Mac- 
Cartan, a charming title to a rather 
too reminiscent theme, was named as 
the prize sculpture this year, and 
though it serves its purpose as a har- 
monious fountain, the MacMonnies 
type of nymph and infant has been 
rather overdone. “The Turtle Baby,” 
by Edith Baretto Parsons, charms by 
the delicacy of suggestive fancy, and 
there are a number of studies and 
busts of little folk that are touched 
by imagery and humor. Of the various 


small things that one could loiter 
over and enjoy, the Frank Apple- 
gate figurines, in which he applies 
color with very interesting results, 
may be counted among the first, but 
also worth consideration are a num- 
ber of other small bronzes by a 
galaxy of clever young workers. 
Perhaps the most salient tendency 
evinced in this Exhibition, as is re- 
vealed in the work of contemporary 


artists the world over, is a deeper, 


more comprehensive feeling for dec- 
oration. In this movement may be 
traced a significant change in the at- 
titude of the artists towards the con- 
ventional, academic  easel-picture, 
which, he is beginning to realize 
more and more, has no real relation- 
ship with the environs in which it 
is placed. In presenting the freer, 
more decorative arrangement of the 
subject, instead of rendering it with 
blunt realism, the painter attempts 
to make his picture serve some dec- 
orative purpose, introducing as he 
progresses a colorful, naturalistic de- 
sign, emphasizing beautiful, fiat, 
tonal effects that include in their 
treatment some of the principles of 
mural painting. 


Mother and Child 
By Frederic C. Frieseke 
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HE rumble of the chariot wheels of Progress through 

l the streets of the cities of the world has roused the 

dwellers therein from peaceful contemplation and pride 

in their past to the realization that the times and the needs 
of the times have changed. 

The raucous voice of Modernity, the driver of the chariot, 
cries, “Forget the Past! To-day the race is to the swift.” In 
response to this admonition, the past has slowly but surely 
crumbled before the present; beauty’s gentle appeal too oft 
passes unheeded, and utility absorbs all the attention of the 
blithe, latter-day spirits, bent only on benefiting mankind. 

But if one wishes a land in which to dream great, golden 
dreams of the past, a land wherein the thunder of the remorse- 
less wheels of Mammon comes only as a faint and far-off echo, 
that men, hearing, heed not, murmuring, “mafiana, we shall 
learn its cause,” one should visit Spain, for there one’s to-days 
are spent in pondering glorious yesterdays, and in dreaming of 
equally wonderful to-morrows. 

On a clear, bright, perfect day in March we left Granada 
and the ethereal magnificence of the Alhambra, whose splendor 
enthralls one’s soul and senses even as the wraith-like glory of 
the Taj Mahal. 


Like Boabdil, we cast a last, lingering, regretful look back 


over the mist-veiled city, and its massive, age-o!d towers. 

The snowy Sierra Nevadas, stern sentinels of priceless 
treasures, rearing their silver-crowned heads among the fleecy 
clouds, seemed to follow us with their icy glance, mile upon 
mile, the long hours through. They vanished at last from our 
view, as down into the valley, immersed in our shadowy dreams, 
we glided, every minute bringing us nearer the radiant sun- 
shine, the beneficent warmth and seductive flowers of gay, 
laughing Seville. 
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The Spaniards have a proverb, “see Seville and die,” but 
rather would one see Seville and live to come again. For in 
that city, celebrated in song and story, every step through 
the narrow, winding streets, an inheritance from Moorish days, 
is an open page of romance, a fantastic libretto of twisted 
comedy and tragedy. 

For weeks we steeped ourselves in the history of old 
Seville, visiting her palaces and churches and wandering 
through the tangled paths of that garden of dreams, the garden 
of the Alcazar, alive with roses, acacias, camellias and orange 
blossoms; where blooms every flower that grows, every bush 
and plant and tree that needs but the blue of the sky, the lu- 
minous gold of the sun and the flying mists of singing foun- 
tains—shaking their loosened silver in the sun—to spring 
lusty, tadiant, from the clinging arms of Mother Earth. 

Suddenly we were roused out of our brooding dreams, in 
palace and garden, to a realization that vast crowds were ar- 
riving from all parts of the country to join in the ceremonies 
of Holy Week and to marvel at the splendor of its pageants. 

Hotel prices were immediately doubled. Over night the 
quiet streets became thronged with strangers, wildly scurrying 
about trying to arrange to be in three places at once. But 
alas! If one is in a hurry, or has a penchant towards punctual- 
ity and precision in his traveling arrangements, one should not 
come to Seville; for the Andalusian sun, the perfume-laden air 
—perhaps a dash of Moorish blood in one’s veins—engender 
contemplation and a strong belief that “haste is of the Devil, 
tardiness from the All-Merciful!” 

On our arrival in the city we had requested our hotel 
interpreter to procure seats for us on the grandstand, before 
the City Hall, where the religious processions could be seen best. 

He promised tc buy them, but added “there is no hurry,” 
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so day after day passed, until Saturday before Palm Sunday 
found us still ticketless and decidedly indignant. 

We explained to our deliberate friend that the city was 
crowded with tourists and that the processions started the 
following day. 

To our amazement, we heard that slow, husky voice mur- 
mur, “I was at the office this morning and learned that ten 
seats are still for sale; in an hour, I shall buy them all.” An 
hour! We gasped, and turned towards the door, but either our 
sudden movement, or visions of the loss of a commission, 
spurred him to life, for he was at our side in a minute calling, 
in his breathy, curious fashion, “Sefora, I am going at once 
for the tickets.” At which we slackened our speed and allowed 
him to proceed to the office. In due time we obtained our seats 
from him, but our nerves had suffered. 

On Palm Sunday, bright and early, we hastened out into 
the street and joined the crowds hurrying towards the 


Cathedral. Men in their Sunday best, and women in black 
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lace mantallas flitted eagerly past us. Girls in white lace 
mantillas, draped gracefully about their youthful faces, carried 
in their hands the eternal fan, which, fluttering back and forth 
before the dark, laughing eyes, announced, that though the feet 
were hastening to prayers, the hearts were not adverse to a 
little love-making on the way. We had about decided that all 
Seville was on the street, until, upon entering the Cathedral, 
we found that most of the city was already there, and our 
chances for a place, therefore, very slight. But almost im- 
mediately a verger, with a thrifty soul, caught our anxious 
glance, and following his beckoning hand, we procured, for a 
consideration, excellent seats on the steps of the coro, or choir, 
directly facing the Capilla Major. 

When seated, we discovered for the first time why we had 
been so fortunate. Every time the door opened, Spaniards 
entered, clutching in their hands chairs of all kinds, sorts and 
descriptions, having decided, evidently, that it is idle waste to 
pay for chairs abroad when one’s home is filled with them. 








Scenes in Seville 
During the Easter Celebration 
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But such trifling matters as Spanish thrift were soon for- 
gotten, when our eyes rested upon the superb figure of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Seville, sitting there in the Capilla 
Major surrounded by his cardinals. 

Tall, powerfully built, in his vestment of cloth-of-gold, so 
heavily embroidered that it fairly stood alone and required four 
acolytes to bear. the train; with the golden mitre resting on 
his dark, handsome head, the heavy crozier in his hand, he was 
a truly magnificent figure. 

The cardinals, who at any other time would have been 
quite gorgeous in their rich robes and ‘scarlet hats, were com- 
pletely overshadowed by the splendor of their superior. 

From the coro behind us came the sonorous chanting of 
the priests, mingling harmoniously with the clear, high treble 
of the choir boys and the low throbbing of the violins. 

Suddenly, down the carpeted stairs, stepped four acolytes 
swinging their censers behind them; enveloped in a cloud of 
incense, marching two by two, each bearing a lighted taper in 
his hand, came the priests of the Cathedral—over two hundred 
of them, in wonderful robes of royal purple embroidered in 
gold. Wrought in delicate colors, above their hems, were the 
figures of saints, so exquisitely beautiful that they seemed more 
like the work of an artist’s brush than of the needle of some 
patient fourteenth century nun, picturing her heavenly visions 
in silken threads. Neck and wrists of these ceremonial robes 
were outlined with priceless lace, delicately fragile as a dewy 
cobweb. A hundred choir boys, arrayed in dazzling white sur- 
plices, and ranging in age from manhood down to sturdy little 
urchins of six or seven, followed these, their mischievous, 
sparkling black eyes comporting 
ill with the dignified stride they 
vainly tried to acquire. 

Marching with stately tread 
to the rhythm of the solemn 
Gregorian Chant, they passed 
through the space separating the 
coro from the Capilla Major, and 
mounted the steps of the latter 
to receive the palm branches 
especially brought from the Holy 
Land for this occasion. 

As the procession swept 
past him, the Archbishop bent 
with stately grace and blessed 
each waving frond. 

The last branch had been 
bestowed, and the procession had 
passed down from the high altar, 
when a dignified beadle took his place before the Archbishop, 
the train bearers gathered up their gorgeous burden, and the 
Archbishop, bearing aloft a crowned bundle of palms in one 
hand, and holding 
the heavy crozier in 
the other, joined the 
procession, followed 
by his cardinals. 

Down one of the 
wide aisles they 
passed, the crowd 
parting to form an 
avenue for them. The 
flickering tapers and 
waving palms cast 
weird shadows on 


the dim chapels 
rang with the mu- 
sic of that rhythmic 
chant, rising and 
falling, like distant 
sea waves, to the 
throb of the violin 
accom p animent. 
Tremulously, — lin- 
geringly, the masic 
died away, and a 
deep, vibrant si- 
lence followed, for 
now one of the 
main portals of the 
Cathedral had been 
reached, and was 
flung wide to per- 
mit their passing 
into the street. Out 
into the lurid bril- 
liancy of the sun- 
light they stepped, 
long bright rays, 
like tongues of 
fire, darting from 








Nuestra Senora de la Esperanza 


Our Lady of Hope 


the gold of the Archbishop’s robe and mitre, as the shimmer- 
ing sunbeams danced upon them. He appeared like some 
gorgeous, golden Byzantine saint, in the midst of a glittering 





Our Lady of Hope 
Showing $500.000 mantle, gift of King's mother 


pageant of the East, as he slowly 
encircled the sad, sombre, gray 
walls of the church, pausing 
now and then to bestow a be- 
nignant blessing upon some 
adoring devotee. Returning once 


. more to the portal, the beadle 


knocked, and instantly chanting 
priests. opened wide the great 
doors, the dim, cool shadows of 
the gray interior closed in upon 
them, hiding them from view, 
and the ceremony of the Bless- 
ing of the Palms was over. 

The manifold religious so- 
cieties that sprang up during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies in connection with the 
various churches of Seville, pro- 


cured for themselves, as they grew in wealth and importance, 
beautiful, life-sized images of the Madonna—preferably the 
work of some famous sculptor—and as many other sacred 
images as they could afford. The brothers of these numerous 
organizations took great pride and delight in the robing of 
their Madonna and saints in costly raiment aglitter with price- 


less gems. 


At Easter, it finally 


became the custom for the various 


Cofradia, or Brotherhoods, to march in a stately procession 
(each Brotherhood carrying its own precious Virgin in festive 
array), through the streets of the city, for the populace to 
admire; and to bring all the Madonnas at length to the 
Cathedral, for blessing before the high altar. 

Many scions of famous old families, proud of their ancient 
lineage, were enrolled in the membership lists of these Brother- 
hoods, and often a royal-sinner, sick and weary of the dissipa- 








Seville Cathedral 


the groined vaulting 
of the roof, the 
marble pavement 
echoed the stately 
tread of those slow- 
ly-pacing feet, while 


tion and schemings of the court, would gladly slip away for a 
space, to find rest and solace in the sheltering arms of his 
Cofradia. Some, carrying their remorse to greater lengths, 
penitently walked barefooted behind the sacred images, in the 
weary march of a night and day, through the cobbled streets 
of the hot, dusty city, ardently believing that the more acute 
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Virgen de los Reyes 
Guardian of the urn of San Fernando 


the suffering of the flesh the more chastened would be the 
spirit. 

Each Cofradia adopted a costume differing from the others 
only in color and perhaps in quality. A long silken mantle, 
worn over a white garment, a tall, peaked cap, from which 
fioated a silken mask—designed to save royal penitents from 
the comments of the crowd—and light sandals, completed the 
outfit. 

Our hotel interpreter had informed us that the processions 
on Palm Sunday afternoon started at 5.30 and ended at 8.30 
P. M. So, deciding to dine on our return, we hastened to the 
Ayuntamiente, or Town Hall, on the Plaza de San Francisco, 
where the grandstand had been erected. 

There, to our astonishment, although it was already 5.15, 
tier upon tier of empty seats met our gaze. Up and down 
before the Mayor’s handsome box in the middle of the stand, 
the whole city seemed to be idly promenading, without thought 
of a pageant or procession. 

Ice cream and cake venders bustled in and out; sauntering 
groups of water-carriers, proclaiming their sparkling drink 
to be colder than the snows, clinked their tiny tin cups in- 
vitingly. We joined the strollers, but soon growing weary, re- 
entered our seats, which, fortunately, were close to the Mayor’s 
box. Apparently some hour had to be named, so why not 5.30? 
It was, doubtless, as good as any other. Six-thirty, seven- 
thirty came, and still we sat; at eight o’clock, dinnerless, and 
more than a trifle irritable, we rose in our seats and strained 
forward with the rest, for our weary ears had caught the 
longed-for cry, “Here they come!” The Mayor and the city 
officials were leaning back in their red velvet chairs, at last 
comfortably attentive. Suddenly, down the street, bearing a 
huge staff in his hand, came a curious figure, in a dark blue 
silken mantle, that, floating back, disclosed a snowy white 
robe. A tall peaked cap rested on his head, from which flung 


a blue silk mask that entirely concealed the face. 
gleaming eyes were visible through its narrow slits. 
The figure paused before the Mayor’s box, and bowing 
low, asked in a clear voice the Mayor permission to allow the 
procession to pass him in review. The desired consent being 
obtained, he vanished in the direction whence he had come. 

The silvery blasts of a bugle now floated out on the evening 
stillness; stepping along lightly and gracefully as dancers, 
came twenty or thirty horses, white as snow, ridden by soldiers 
in the array of ancient Romans, their tall lances and silver 
helmets gleaming under the yellow flame of the street lamps. 

Behind these, three or four abreast, marched the masked 
Cofradia, each member bearing aloft a lighted taper. 

Behind these again came the acolytes, swinging their 
censers. Great clouds of incense enveloped the watching throng 
and the marching priests who followed, solemn and slow, long 
fingers of quivering flame from the tall tapers darting at their 
rich robes and flinging their brilliant colors upward into the 
pallid faces of the Brothers. 

Out of the sombre darkness came a tongue of blinding 
light! Borne aloft on the shoulders of men whose forms were 
concealed by its magnificent draperies, was a huge altar. Amid 
hundreds of gleaming tapers, which cast their soft radiance 
lovingly about Him, stood a life-sized image of Christ, bent 
beneath the weight of His heavy cross. 

A tap from the leader’s staff brought the altar to a halt 
before the Mayor’s box. 

All the occupants rose and stood uncovered for as long as 
that bowed figure paused there. An awed, breathless hush fell 
upon the crowd, which a moment before had been laughing and 
chatting so merrily. Then the bearers again took up their 
burden and moved with stately, rhythmic tread towards the 
Cathedral. 

Again the bugles heralded more horses, more soldiers, more 


Only two 


acolytes and priests, but this time came a troupe of musicians 
also, playing the soft, heart-breaking strains of Chopin’s 
Funeral March. 


Like a half-breathed sigh, a ripple of adoration and ad- 
miration ran through the watchers. “La Senora, La Senora,” 
they cried tenderly, and then an exquisite Madonna, a veritable 
heavenly apparition, came into view. 

On an altar whose canopy of cloth-of-gold was richly em- 
broidered, in the midst of exquisite flowers and the gleam of 
hundreds of pure waxen tapers, stood the Virgin. A jeweled 
crown rested upon the fair head, over her robe of priceless lace 
was flung a cloak—worth a king’s ransom—of white velvet, 
embroidered in pearls and diamonds, and a collar of matchless 
pearls encircled her neck. 

A moment or two the dazzling vision remained, but even 
in that brief space it was perfectly evident that this was indeed 
the land of the Madonna. The frivolous, flirting, laughing, 
careless crowd became silent and worshipful before her; lips 
moved in prayer; rosaries slipped silently through fingers of 
old and young alike. Several literally flung themselves on their 
knees before her in an ecstasy of adoration, breathing in low, 
pleading tones prayers meant for her ears alone. 

So they passed, one after another—these Cofradias and 
their gorgeous saints, the Madonna always exquisitely beautiful, 
the Christ—so realistic in His agony in the Garden of Geth- 
semane as to call forth groans from the spectators—the lovely, 
grief-stricken Magdalene, St. John the Beloved, and Pilate, 
stern and harsh, with the Christ before him, surrounded by 
the ruler’s mocking soldiers. 

Next day found us again in the Cathedral, lingering be- 
fore we entered to admire the picturesque Puerta del Perdon, 
a Mudejar horseshoe arch, erected by Alphonso XI to com- 
memorate his victory at Salado, in 1340. 

A favorite gate it has been, since medieval days, for the 
gossips and loungers of Seville to exchange the news of the 
hour in, and perhaps mutter a prayer or two at the little shrine 
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just inside the entrance, before Luis de Vargas’ “Christ Bearing 
the Cross.” 

On Thursday in Holy Week thirteen very immaculate beg- 
gars came to the Archbishop’s Palace to the dinner that is a 
part of the ceremonial connected with the sacred week. 

Clad in new suits, with shoes that squeaked audibly, and 
spotless linen, they entered the great dining-room and timidly 
took the places assigned them at the board. 

The Archbishop, in all the splendor of his high office, sat 
in rather crushing sublimity in their awed midst. 

The beggars were decidedly confused in their minds by the 
bewildering array of silver before them, but, determined not 
to miss anything because of a mere deficiency in spoon etiquette, 
each snatched up the handiest implement and went to work 
with noisy zeal. One old man in particular, captivated by his 
new handkerchief, with a flame-colored border, flaunted it re- 
peatedly, and used it so stentoriously that a priest, standing 
in the background, requested him to cease, whereupon, a little 
crestfallen, he hastily secreted it in his pocket. Another, im- 
bibing too generously of the wine that was served with the 
dinner, decided to entertain the Archbishop. So, amid much 
chuckling and pointing of uncertain fingers at that dignitary, he 
proceeded to tell a rambling yarn, often becoming so boisterous 
that the ever-watchful priest hurriedly tapped him upon the 
shoulder as a gentle reminder of the place and company in 
which he found himself; but the jolly soul subsided only for a 
minute or two, breaking forth irrepressibly on the slightest 
provocation. The handsome eyes of the Archbishop twinkled, 
as he listened, so perhaps it was a funny story after all, or 
perhaps he was human enough to welcome this diversion in a 
life forever hedged in with the formal and the unreal. 

The dinner at an end, the party proceeded to the Cathedral, 
where the ceremony of the washing of the feet. was to take 
place. 

Each immaculate beggar climbed the steps of the high 
altar, carrying over his shoulder a brand new bath-towel. The 
shoe on the left foot of each was unlaced. 

Taking their places on two long benches, they sat in state, 
but smiling a little foolishly down into the crowded church. 
A priest instructed them to remove the left shoe and stocking, 
at which they all ducked down at once, like so many schoolboys 
glad of something to do; but when a large bare foot confronted 
them, each was a trifle overcome with embarrassment, and 
hurriedly slipped his wriggling toes back into the shoe again. 
One by one off came those shoes. When off, the owner sud- 
denly, with a quick, sidelong, suspicious glance at his neighbor, 
would slip it into a safer place, a little further away from 
possible greedy fingers—for who knows but that a shoe or two 
might be lost in all the excitement? And then what an un- 
fortunate beggar would he be, left with only a right shoe! 

At length the Archbishop rose from his seat, and the 
cardinal removed his handsome robe, replacing it with a simpler 
one. Supported on either side by a priest, bearing one a silver 
pitcher and the other a silver basin and towel, he knelt before 
each beggar in turn, pouring the sacred oil over the bare, out- 
stretched foot, and after wiping it, kissed it. 

At the end of the ceremony each beggar clutched his shoe, 
caught up his bath-towel, with a furtive glare at the too 
exigent onlookers, and marched, plainly relieved, from the 
platform. 

A brief hour later we saw one of these same beggars 
dressed again in his filthy rags. No doubt his new clothes 
had already found their way to one of the dark little shops 
well known to Seville’s underworld. 

That evening we went again to the Cathedral. Up a dim, 
shadowy aisle swept one of the magnificent altars, the light of 
its myriad candles glittering on the jeweled mantle, catching 
the gleam of the lustrous pearls on the snowy breast of the 
Madonna, or kindling strange fires in her diamond bracelets 
and rings, as the Queen of Heaven paused before the high altar, 
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gazing with calm eye and unruffled brow on the kneeling multi- 
tude and the chanting priests. 

In a moment she had passed, filling the shadowy chapels, 
as she floated by, with a compelling radiance that illumined 
the golden hair and silver shoes of the Virgin de los Reyes, 
sleepless guardian of the royal dust of St. Ferdinand; lightened 
the gloom of Zurbaran’s cowled monks, and trailed fitful fingers 
of flame about the heads of Cano’s “Virgin” and Herrera’s 
seraphic “St. Francis.” 

A moment she seemed to linger before Murillo’s famous 
“St. Anthony,” in the Capilla del Bautisterio, as though seeking 
the golden glance of the Babe, where it springs into the saint’s 
ecstatic arms; then Madonna and altar, flaming canvas and 
dusky chapel, were wrapped in impenetrable gloom, the waver- 
ing tapers in the great candelabra before the altar, were snuffed 
out, one by one; the lights in the Cathedral were lowered, and 
darkness fell, as on that day, centuries before, the Heavens 
had frowned when the pain-racked figure of the Christ drooped, 
and His stiffening lips murmured, “It is finished.” Up from 
the high altar rang out, from hundreds of throats, the clear, 
heart-breaking wail of Eslara’s Miserere, Domine, sweeping on 
and away amid the vaulted arches, until lost, like a stifled cry, 
in the vaporous blue of the dome. 

Like a bird’s song amid a flying rack of storm-clouds— 
sweet, true, resonant—a tenor’s liquid notes flung themselves 
up out of the shadows, as though seeking the wandering chords 
of the Miserere. 

All during the singing processions, bearing their precious 
saints, came and went, noiselessly, for on this night many stay 
in the Cathedral till dawn. 

The gypsies from Triana, dressed in their gay costumes 
of scarlet, their yellow bandannas framing their dusky faces, 
having followed their lovely Madonna through the streets all 
day, now drew as close to her as possible in the densely packed, 
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dark Cathedral, loth to lose her even for a moment, for on the 
morrow would she not be shut from view for the span of a year? 

The following morning found us hurrying towards the 
Church of San Gil over by the Puerta de la Macarena, one of 
the ancient gates of the city, for the return of the Madonna 
to that church is a great event, we had been told, even in the 
city of festivals, pageants and ceremonies. We found all 
Seville hurrying in the same direction. 

San Gil rears its calm, scarred old face in the midst of 
most unlovely surroundings. Misery and poverty are its con- 
stant companions, yet strangely enough, this church owns one 
of the most beautiful and best-loved Madonnas in all Seville, 
la Sefiora de la Esperanza. 

In breathless silence, her wretched worshipers see their 
treasure depart for her journey through the city. With pride 
they watch her going, knowing with what exclamations of 
admiration and adoration she will be greeted along her entire 
route in the procession. But her return is quite another thing: 
that is an event both delightful and terrifying. 

Centuries ago, when the Caridad Hospital was so poor 
that it could not afford to buy itself a much-needed clock, San 
Gil supplied its want, taking in exchange Montajfiez’s seraphic 
Madonna. 

The Hospital gladly made the exchange, stipulating, how- 
ever, that if ever their Madonna were found in the streets, when 
the Caridad Hospital struck twelve, San Gil must forfeit the 
treasure, and the Madonna must return to her niche in the 
hospital chapel. “So,” a man explained to us in awe-struck 
voice, “though it was years ago, still she must always be home 
by high noon: if there should be a delay,”—his voice trailed off 
into a frightened whisper at the very thought. 

Time passed quickly for us as we watched the vast crowd 
assembled here, rich and poor, old and young, all waiting pa- 
tiently. At nearly noon a little stir of expectancy moved the 
throng. A few minutes later a little sigh of relief burst from 
anxious hearts, for a white-robed figure, in tall, peaked cap 
and mask appeared and, approaching the church, knocked at 
the great door, announcing the return of the Virgin. 

But horror of horrors! the door remained closed! the 
sacristan could not be found. At a moment before noon the 
knocking still continued, the crowd murmured uneasily, “Where 
can the sacristan be?” 

Excitement grew from minute to minute. 
stands at the Macarena Gate,” cried one. 

“Make haste, make haste!” cried another. 

Only two minutes remained, then suddenly San Gil’s doors 
sprang apart, and an apparition of gleaming candles, glittering 
jewels, flying mantle and floating veil sped past us over the 
threshold of the church. There she paused a moment. 

No wonder the people in her parish loved her—la Senora 
de la Esperanza—for her beautiful face smiled very gently 
upon them. Her gorgeous robe, covered with a mantle of 
cloth-of-gold, embroidered in pearls (worth half a million dol- 
lars), was a gift from the present King’s mother. Her wor- 
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shipers might be poor, but she was magnificent; they might 
wander like waifs through the city’s byways, but she must be 
safely housed; they might be overwhelmed under the weight of 
troubles and sorrows, but she dwelt ever serene, in her shel- 
tered niche on the High Altar. So, since she represented all 
they desired and had not, they loved her. 

Before the great doors closed upon her, a woman’s clear 
voice rang out in a weird, barbaric chant; stretching out her 
arms to the exquisite image, she poured out her whole heart and 
soul in a strange, curiously moving song. 

The multitude stood listening in silence, but when she had 
finished, they took up the weird refrain, till the noonday air 
throbbed with the melody. Backward and forward swayed the 
crowd, in time to the rhythm of the song, until a distant bell 
tolled twelve and the great church doors closed with an echoing 
clang. She was gone. 

Saturday morning, amid the roll of organ and the crashing 
of bells, the black veil was removed from the High Altar, and 
once more the wonderful Gothic carving of the wooden retable 
was visible. 

The services on Easter Sunday were inexpressibly moving 
in their solemn splendor. 

The stately Archbishop, sombre fires asmoulder in his 
piercing eyes; the cardinals, in their scarlet hats; four bishops, 
in glittering vestments; the priests, two and two, in their hand- 
some regalia, massed about the altar that reflected their robes 
in darting beams of scintillating lights. 

Two prelates, one with a clear, throbbing tenor voice, the 
other with a rich, mellow baritone, read the beautiful Easter 
service; a moment’s heart-throbbing silence, then suddenly, the 
full-throated melody of those myriad pipes thrilled through 
the twilight of that magnificent grove of pillars: 

“Gloria in Excelsis, Hallelujah! Hallelujah!” rose to the 
vaulted roof, and reverberated through the shadowy aisles, till 
it seemed as if the joyous message floated upward to the very 
gates of Heaven and mingled with the radiant chorus of the 
celestial choir. 

Just to listen to Seville’s organ, at one of the daily services, 
is an event never to be forgotten. 

But the splendor of this Easter Anthem left us stunned, 
breathless. The melody throbbed and whispered, thundered 
and sighed, through the vast temple. Now in a shuddering 
tremolo, now in rushing waves of sound wherein’ the notes 
fairly tumbled over each other, it seemed to have gone mad 
from sheer delight in giving expression to such joyous tidings. 

When we left the Cathedral, we were still dazed, as if we 
had fallen asleep and had dreamed some fantastic dream. But 
life in Seville is always one long siesta, for there in the sun- 
shine, “God’s smile,” amid the perfume of roses and orange 
blossoms, life resolves itself into listening to the whispering of 
the flowers, the silvery splash of the fountains, the tinkling 
of guitars, and the vibrant voices of languorous-eyed women, 
who find Life’s highway a sunlit road, blithe with laughter and 
joyous with romance. 
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Shakespeare 


Ti Poet of Stratford 


By Norma Bright Carson 


HAT needs my Shakespeare for his honour’d 

bones?” asks Milton in his famous sonnet. 

And we have the justification for the question 
in the fact that, after three hundred years, William Shake- 
speare remains the greatest of the English poets, the best- 
known of the world’s playwrights, and the literary house- 
hold god of all English-speaking peoples, to say nothing of 
the reverence in which his name is held in lands to which 
his works have gone in translations that include almost 
every known tongue. 

Why raise monuments to a man whose spirit and genius 
live so strongly and so familiarly? The mass of printed 
matter about Shakespeare and Shakespeare’s works is so 
enormous that a mound built of it would bid fair to rival 
in size the greatest pyramid in Egypt. In so many forms 
have his poems and plays been given to the public since the 
publication of his first work, Venus and Adonis in 1593, that 
a description of them all defies the most complete scholar- 
ship that we know. 

Yet, monuments of the conventional type are not lack- 
ing to this man who needs them perhaps less than any 
celebrity in history. His birth town itself has been made a liv- 
ing receptacle for his fame; while in the world on both sides 
of the wide Atlantic men have vied with one another in striving 
to reconstruct, out of the mazes of uncertainty and mystery, 
some tangible form 
in which to present 
the real personality 
of the poet. Re- 
spected citizen of 
Stratford as he 
was, of whom there 
actually remain 
only a tomb and a 
few odd relics to 
show that he really 
lived, he must be 
revealed as_ the 
poet known to all 
London in the late 
sixteenth century, 
whose plays and 
poems are linked to 
the Stratford man 
by means of so 
much _ which is 
purely circumstan- 
tial that there are 
those who question 
if they should ever 
should be linked at 
all, 

However, this 
is not the place for 
a discussion of the 
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claims of Shakespeare upon the literature that bears his name. 
We take that for granted, backed by the best that modern 
scholarship has to offer by way of proof. 

Our object at the moment is to set forth briefly those 
salient points in the life and career of William Shakespeare— 
as generally accepted—that mean. most when, after three 
hundred years, we observe the anniversary of the day of his 
death, April 23, 1616, and do honor to the genius that flowered 
in Hamlet, and preserved the fragrance of its bud imperishable 
in the Sonnets. 

There are two portraits of William Shakespeare which are 
regarded as fairly authentic. One is the Chandos Portrait— 
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painted by John Taylor, and seeming to embody the best 
characteristics of all known attempts at a lifelike presentment 


of the great poet. The other—doubtless the strongest claimant 
as a life-portrait—is the Droeshout Portrait, a reproduction 
of which appeared in the First Folio Edition of Shakespeare’s 
Works, in 1623, and the supposed original of which is preserved 
in the Memorial Theater at Stratford-on-Avon. A third por- 
trait, known as the Ely Palace Portrait, has been brought for- 
ward by some scholars as the possible original from which 
the Droeshout Portrait was made, in which case this picture 
may be the real life-portrait. But of this there is not sufficient 
proof to make the theory entirely acceptable to most people. 
In the church at 
Stratford, where William 
Shakespeare lies buried, 
there is a portrait bust 
supposed to have been 
made from Shakespeare’s 
death-mask. This is the 
likeness of a prosperous, 
well-nourished, elderly 
gentleman of the time, and 
stands undoubtedly for the 
Shakespeare of the later 
years, when, with reputa- 
tion established, the poet 
settled down to a quiet, 
uneventful life in Strat- 
ford, and showed himself 
a model citizen, whom all 
must respect and admire. 
Romance lies in the past, 
the days of youth’s impet- 
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uosity, the fiery passion of young blood not trained to restraint, 
have receded into a memory, and contentment has taken 
the place of aspiration and the fevered frenzy that clamored 
for expression in a riot of words plunged into rainbow colors 
to emerge crystallized in gems of purest ray and unexampled 
sparkle. 

The Shakespeare of New Place doubtless held in fragrant 
memory those early days in Warwickshire’s green woods, and 
most likely talked of them to his old friend, Ben Jonson. 

Great men have conjured their brains to find the real 
purpose of Shakespeare in writing for his tomb the strange 
admonition: 

“Good Friend for Jesus 
sake forbeare, 

To digg the dust encloased 
heare: 

Blese be ye man y spares 
thes stones, 

And curst be he yt moves 
my bones.” 


These words, cut into 
the stone that covers the 
last resting-place of the 
poet, may mean much or 
little. One is tempted to 
attribute them to the 
poet’s desire to be left in 
peace in the burial-place 
of his choosing, while 
their strange form might 
easily be but the expres- 
sion of that predominating 
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sense of humor which would impel a man possessed of it to 
play a little joke of his own on posterity. That, however, is 
neither here nor there. The main fact remains: The man of 
Stratford was buried in the beautiful parish church, and here, 
as in no place else in the world, we come into intimate contact 
with the real spirit of him. The birthplace, restored almost 
beyond the recognition of its early occupants, we suppose, is 
like some little memorial erected by admirers—carefully cher- 
ished, too carefully insisted upon. The Memorial Theater is 
an expression of warm esteem, logically a storehouse for what- 
ever may be brought together to make more vivid a personality 
wrapped in an obscurity that puzzles. Stratford-on-Avon is a 
place in which the romantic imagination finds it possible easily 
to run riot. But it does not lend itself to a calm, judicial 


contemplation of the facts in relation to its established hero. 
One must go to the plays themselves to realize the influence of 
beautiful Warwickshire upon a mind wonderfully malleable. 
And nowhere can one so well reconcile the facts of the poet’s 
life, as known, with the rare quality of his works, as in the 
quiet little church where what may remain of his form of clay 
lies steeped in the very essence of peace for which the man of 


action, sitting down to calm, after years of stress and hard 
work and ofttimes bitter and embittering experience, must 
have longed. 

Here is the monument around which pilgrims in untold 
numbers have gathered. But the more real monument to his 
genius is found in the expression of that genius itself, which 
has forced men to read and re-read, to study and ponder over, 
to print and print again, and to act and act over and over, 
those pictures of life, those experiences of emotion, those de- 
velopments in human nature, through all the varieties of love 
and hate and passion, that are embodied in the great plays. 
Wonderful composite of life in its essential elements, wrought 
by the hand and brain of the mightiest poet-soul of the cen- 
turies—this is the work of William Shakespeare, English actor, 
poet and playwright, man of Stratford, destined to a fame that 
years nor the changes that the years may bring can dim in 
luster. In the hearts of men is the greatest monument of all 
that have been erected to the poet; he has countless others, 
but as Milton would seem to say, they are not needed. They 
are but the visible expression of a feeling that grows rather 
than diminishes with the passing of the centuries. 
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must be submissively accepted before one can begin to 

grasp the peculiarities of the publication of his dramas. 
It may be difficult to realize its significance to-day, when any- 
one who writes a play is perfectly willing that it should be 
published; even successful dramatists are pleased now to have 
prospective audiences read their plays, so that they may judge 
from greater familiarity, and pass judgment upon literary 
execution and craftsmanship, qualities usually neglected at a 
first performance when characterization and plot are all en- 
grossing. Nowadays knowledge of a good new play may in- 
crease audiences (any measure is legitimate) ; in Shakespeare’s 
time the reading of the drama lessened attendance. 

Therefore as a good manager 
and business man, Shakespeare tried 
to keep his lines from the eyes of the 
educated. Remember always that in 
his own day, the Shakespeare we 
picture was only one-third the real 
man. Literary though he was, “self- 
scanned, self-secure,” when he pro- 
duced poems for the reading public 
he took every care that they should 
be well printed for the discerning 
eye. So his Venus and Adonis of 
15938, his Rape of Lucrece of 1594, 
his Sonnets of 1609 were so ad- 
dressed. This was the literary 
Shakespeare’s work. 

The second third was made up of 
a thrifty English man of genius who 
had a praiseworthy ambition to 
make his fortune and retire to a 
county estate. The third component 
part was the actor who had advanced 
to be part owner of the Globe The- 
ater, a stockholder whose income 
varied directly as the attendance at 
performances fluctuated; whose earn- 
ings rose as the Londoners, gallants 
and groundlings, flocked to see his 
plays; whose gifts from court de- 
pended entirely on the number of 
times his dramas were “commanded” 
by the sovereign. 

It is safe to assert that practically 
every reader meant a spectator less. 
Can you imagine Shakespeare will- 
ingly and deliberately pushing his 
plays at publishers when he knew the 
Elizabethan avidity for novelty? To sum up the entire situa- 
tion succinctly one might say that the successful dramatist and 
stock owner prevented about one-half of his dramas appearing 
in print during his life; on the contrary, the reputation of the 
artist and poet was so great that by hit and permit about one- 
half did appear as separate publications in what are tech- 
nically called quartos. 

A study of these quartos is one of the most fascinating 
phases of Shakespeare scholarship. The three volumes of 
poems, as already stated, present no especial difficulties as to 
reason and method of appearance, since they are among the 
best printed books of their time. Of course, in the case of 
the Sonnets no one has ever discovered who was meant in the 
Dedication by “the only begetter of these sonnets, Mr. W. H.,” 
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nor who was the “fair man” whom the poet loved so well; nor 
who was the “dark lady” whom he loved also well, if not so 
wisely. 

But the quartos of the plays! What storms have raged 
about them! What critical ingenuity has been exercised, and 
to what small results of certainty! What reputations for 
scholarship have been established, and blasted by their baffling 
incongruities! 

Granting Titus Andronicus to be by the master hand that 
so soon after produced Romeo and Juliet, the first play to be 
published appeared in 1594. Between then and 1652 more 
than seventy quartos of single plays were required. Certainly 
such demands for a playwright during years, many marked by 
Puritan control, give the direct con- 
tradiction to Matthew Arnold’s “didst 
tread on earth unguessed at.” One 
printed early foresaw the vogue of 
the “upstart crow” and brought out 
Richard II and Richard III without 
Shakespeare’s name on the title 
pages. The second edition followed 
immediately with due recognition. 
Was this because the beginner de- 
manded credit for the early offspring 
of his brain? Many of the quartos 
are entirely spurious, having been 
obtained not from the author’s 
copies, but from acting versions with 
all the cuts, stage business, observa- 
tions, and suggestions included; even 
the extemporaneous hits added by 
favorites of the audience (notice that 
Hamlet advised the players against 
this practice of the comedians) ; 
jingles by jesters to end acts; most 
astonishing, the real name of the 
actor instead of that of the réle. 
Others were made from short-hand 
jottings during performance, and al- 
though the system was neither the 
Ben nor the Isaac Pitman, it was 
“stenography,” for one pilfered 
dramatist so denounced it. 

It was decidedly to the profit of 
the Globe Theater and its owners, 
then, that successful plays should be 
kept by the management, safe- 
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tempt was made during Shakes- 
peare’s life to collect his works into 
a single volume. Nor did the avaricious printers rush to issue 
a definitive edition immediately after his death. That task was 
not attempted till seven years later. 

“Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories and Trag- 
edies. Published according to the True Original Copies” is the 
title of this most celebrated book in English literature. The 
single volume, known as the First Folio, is the sole source of 
twenty of Shakespeare’s thirty-seven dramas. It is not quite 
worth its weight in gold, but it sells for almost prohibitive and 
rapidly increasing prices. 

By 1623 most of the members of the Globe Theater com- 
pany had died or had transferred their shares, so that John 
Heming and Henry Condell remained “residuary legatees.” 
They conceived and carried out the pious task of presenting a 
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fitting memorial of their famous partner. The volume was to 
contain all his plays. They were able to include thirty-six 
of the thirty-seven usually attributed to Shakespeare;—the 
omission is Pericles. Having decided on a monumental book 
they spared no pains. For frontispiece Martin Droeshout made 
a woodcut of the poet. The printed illustration was so wooden 
that some apology was deemed necessary, and opposite was 
added this advice from Ben Jonson: 


To THE READER 


‘This Figure, that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut; 
Wherein the Graver had a strife 
With Nature, to out-doo the life; 

O, could he but have drawne his wit 
As well in brasse, as he hath hit 
His face, the Print would then surpasse 
All, that was ever writ in brasse. 
But, since he cannot, Reader, looke 
Not on his Picture, but his Booke. 
B. I. 


Following the hint let us also “looke upon his book.” The 
Epistle Dedicatory to the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery 
need not detain us. It is couched in the usual laudatory strain 
of such complimentary addresses, the regulated return for which 
was forty shillings. But since we belong to the “Great Variety 
of Readers” let us glance at the ensuing page. After the 
editors have urged us to buy, they lament that Shakespeare 
himself was not alive to oversee his writings. “His mind and 
hand went together: And what he thought, he uttered with 
that easinesse, that wee have scarce received a blot in his 
papers.” 

Outside the plays there is one notable and noble poem. 
“To the memory of my beloved, The AUTHOR Mr. William 
Shakespeare: and what he hath left us.” Every reader should 
know this tribute from Ben Jonson. It can be proven almost 
conclusively that the germ of every critical estimate of the 
dramatist is contained within its lines. Among the names of 
the “Principall Actors,” William Shakespeare stands first. 
William Kemp and Richard Cowley were so popular that in 
Much Ado their names appear before the speeches they de- 
livered. 

The “Catalogue” divides the plays into the three time- 
honored series of Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, resulting in 
the mixture which brings The Tempest, the last written, at the 
beginning. Pericles is not included in the volume at all; 
Troilus and Cressida is not printed in the Catalogue, but for 
some peculiar reason this latter drama was inserted after the 
entire plan had been carried out and the sheets (probably) 
ready for binding. It stands with unnumbered pages after the 
last History, Henry VIII, and before the first Tragedy, Corio- 
lanus. 
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Some scholars pronounce the First Folio a noble book, 
worthy of its contents; others curse it for all the faults a vol- 
ume can contain. It offers more than three thousand palpable 
errors. The last page is marked 993 instead of 399, in one 
division the pagination 69 to 100 is repeated. Some plays are 
divided into five acts and numerous scenes; some begin Actus 
Primus, Scaena Prima, with no subsequent markings at all. 
Some are rife with stage directions, others contain practically 
none. In some cases the full written version is given, naturally 
too long for the sage, as Hamlet; in others, the shortened act- 
ing form, as Lear, the Quarto of which includes entire scenes 
not in the Folio. 

The spelling is quite different from the text we read. For 
example: 


“And by opposing end them. to dye, to sleepe 

No more; and by a sleepe, to say we end 

The Heart-ake, and the thousand Naturall shockes 
That Flesh is heyre too? ’Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To dye to sleepe, 

To sleepe, perchance to Dreame! I, there’s the rub.” 


A few lines are so hopelessly corrupt that no one has 
been able to clarify or rearrange them. In the grave of 
Ophelia, what does Hamlet really mean when he asks Laertes, 

“Woo’t drinke vp Esile?” 
When Juliet exclaimed, 
“That run-awayes eyes may wincke” . 

which of the forty-three spellings should a reader choose 
from among the editors? And which of the meanings con- 
tained in the twenty-eight pages of notes on that phrase should 
one accept? Often two interpretations seem equally good, and 
then the layman is certainly between the Devil and the deep 
sea. Hostess Quickly, in describing the death of old sack- 
guzzling Falstaff, says, “His Nose was as sharpe as a Pen, 
and a Table of greene fields.” This makes no sense. What 
did Shakespeare write? Since the passage does not occur. in 
the Quartos, we can get no help from them. One editor 
amends, “His nose was as sharp as a pen on a table of green 
freeze”; certainly ingenious and effective. But another scholar 
made a more brilliant conjecture. The old Knight on his death 
bed in his maudlin mutterings might have recollected the in- 
nocent haunts of his childhood. “His nose was as sharp as a 
pen, and a babbled of green fields.” If that is not Shakes- 
peare’s, it is worthy of him. 

By such means and steps have the early editions developed 
into those of to-day. The First Folio was an expensive book, 
yet a second edition was required in 1632. Then for years the 
Puritans dominated England and all “theaters were down.” 
In 1663 the Third Folio was issued, in 1685 the Fourth. Since 
then editions of the plays, collected and separate, have been so 
numerous that merely to glance over the list is a weariness to 
the flesh. 


In the G arden 


O 
Shakespeare 


Among the Flowers That We 
the Poet Loved 


By 
Sarah Graham Morrison 


N THIS year, when everywhere the tercentenary of Shakes- 
peare’s death is being so widely celebrated, it is fitting that 
those of us who are enthusiastic garden-lovers should spend 

an hour with the Bard of Avon in such gardens as he knew 
and loved, should wander at eventide with him among such 
plants and shrubs as he was familiar with, or walk with him 
in the early morning dews plucking only such charming old- 
time posies as we know were his delight. 

Many flowers dearly beloved by American readers, such 
as crocuses, hyacinths, azaleas, lilacs, snowballs, clematis, nas- 
turtiums, sweet peas, arbutus, bluets, golden rod, sunflowers, 
dogwood, were utterly unknown in England in 1600; but 
Shakespeare knew anemones, violets, daffodils, daisies, holly- 
hocks, carnations, Canterbury bells, clover, columbine, fleur- 
de-lis, gilly flowers, gorse, heliotrope, honeysuckle, jasmine, 
pansies, lilies, poppies, roses and dozens of others. 

Maybe he did not always know the same varieties that 
come to our mind’s eye at mention of these names, for there 
has been evolution in flowers as well as in other things as the 
centuries have rolled along. Easter lilies to him meant the 
smaller Lilium candidum, the annunciation lily of the painters, 
not the larger Bermuda lily. He never saw a bower of Dorothy 
Perkins roses or a portico smothered with Crimson Ramblers. 
He knew not the gorgeous flauntings of the Oriental poppies, 
nor the delicious tints of the Shirleys. Wistaria had not yet 

dripped its purple spray across the seven seas from Japan, 

nor dahlias shaped their way out of Mexico, and even there 
they were still living in “single” blessedness. Orchids still 
kept to their tropical homes, content to be for the most part 
in the high places of their native trees instead of adding to 
the high cost of living. 

The Wars of the Roses gave little time for gardening; but 
when matters were settled, and the educational movements 
which marked the dawn of the Renaissance began, the gardens 
once again, after a break of more than a thousand years, went 
back to classical models, as interpreted by the Italian school of 
the time. 

“In 1575,” to quote from Harvey Bloom, “the gardens of 
‘Kenilworth,’ which Shakespeare almost certainly visited, had 
a terrace walk twelve feet in width, and raised ten feet above 
the garden, terminating at either end in arbors redolent with 
sweetbriar and flowers. Beneath these, again, was a garden 
an acre or more in size, divided in four quarters by sanded 
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Anne Hathaway's Cottage 


walks, and having in the center of each plot an obelisk of red 
porphyry with a ball at the top. These were planted with ap- 
ple, pear and cherry trees, while in the center was a fountain 
of white marble. But the Elizabethan garden was by no means 
strictly conservative. It adopted not only native customs, but 
introduced new methods from France, Italy and Holland. The 
design was essentially architectural; he who designed the house 
designed the garden. The terraced walk has been mentioned; 
flights of steps led from it to sanded walks called forthrights, 
while these broader paths were intersected by others, parallel 
to the terrace, and the interstices filled up with grass plots, 
mazes, or knotted beds. The design carried out in these last 
corresponded to the pierced pattern in the house parapet, and 
was edged with box, thrift or tile.” 

We do not know exactly what kind of garden Shakespeare’s 
father had in Henley Street, or what kind he himself may 
have had at “New Place,” but we have a lovely description left 
us of a garden in London in 1600 belonging to two “Doctors 
of Physicke,” and such a garden may not the Shakespeares 
have had? 

“The Garden of Pleasure shall be set about and compassed 
in with arbors made of jesamin, rosemarie, boxe, juniper, cy- 
press-trees, savin, cedars, rose-trees, and other dainties first 
planted and pruned according as the nature of every one doth 
require, but after brought into some forme and order with 
willow or juniper poles, such as may serve for the making of 
arbours. The waies and alleyes must be covered and sowen 
with fine sand well bet or with the power of the sawing of 
marble or else paved handsomely with good pit stone. 

“This garden, by means of a large path of the breadth of 
sixe feet, shall be divided into two equal parts; the one shall 
containe the herbes and flowers used to make nosegaies and 
garlands of, as March violets, Provence gilloflowers, purple 
gilloflowers, Indian gilloflowers, small paunces, daisies, yellow 
and white gilloflowers, marigolds, lily conualy, daffodils, Canter- 
burie bels, purple velvet flowers, anemones, corne flag, mug- 
woort, lilies and other such like, and it may be called the. 
nosegaie garden. 

“The other part shall have all other sweet smelling herbes, 
whether they be suche as beare no flowers, or if they beare 
any, yet they are not put in nosegaies alone but the whole herbe 
be with them, as Southern wood, wormwood, pellitorie, rose- 
marie, jesamin, marierom, balme mints, peniroyall, costmarie, 
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hyssop, lavander, basil, sage, rue, tansey, thyme, cammomill, 
mugwoort, bastard marierim, nept, sweet balme, all-good, anis, 
horehound, and others such like, and this may be called the 
garden for herbes of good smell. 

“These sweet herbes, and flowers for nosegaies shall be 
set in order upon beds and quarters, of such like length and 
breadth, as those of the kitchen garden, others in mazes made 
for the pleasing and recreating of the sight, and other some are 
set in proportions made of beds inter laced and drawn one 
within another or broken off with borders or without borders.” 

Beginning with April, the flower of the month in England, 
is the primrose— 


“Pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength—” 


says Shakespeare in A Winter’s Tale. He speaks of “pale prim- 
rose” again in Cymbeline, and “faint primose beds” in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. We are sure that the great dramatist 
loved the primrose-decked banks of his native lanes. Before 
his time it qas called by many names, but there is little doubt 
but that Shakespeare stamped its name upon it for all time. 

Toward the end of April comes the cowslip, also well- 
known and loved by the poet. One easily recalls his references 
to “the freckled cows!ip,” “yellow cowslip cheeks,” “cinque- 
spotted, like the crimson drops i’ the bottom of a cowslip.” No 
doubt in Warwickshire in his day, as to-day, the women and 
children harvested the cowslips for the making of a very ex- 
cellent wine. 

And wherever cowslips bloom one is quite sure to find a 
dainty little flower— 


“And lady-smocks all silver-white.” 


The popular name for this in Warwickshire is “smell smock.” 

Archangel, or the yellow dead-nettle, is another not un- 
common plant in the April hedges of Warwickshire. Sometimes 
in April, the more often in May, one finds the cuckoo-flower, 
mentioned by Shakespeare in King Lear, one of the eleven wi'd 
geraniums, but not to be understood as the same flower as the 
“cuckoo-buds” mentioned by the playwright elsewhere. By the 
latter he meant kingcups, or marsh-marigolds, or horse-blobs, 
whichever name one may prefer. Even in our own land, in 
April, 


“Cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight.” 
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Showing present interior 


England in May is of a truth “Merrie England,” and was 
even more so when its rustic population went a-Maying, and 
enjoyed the innocent pleasures of “knots of flowers,” the may- 
pole, the May Queen, and like country revels, “under the 
greenwood tree.” 

We wish we could pause to discuss Shakespeare’s trees, 
for they are very interesting, especially the crab and the haw- 
thorne, which add so much to May’s beauty. Many references 
are made to both in his various plays. He also has a number 
of references to the elder. 

Once he mentions the crown imperial and twice the col- 
umbine, both delightful garden flowers. 

With the coming of June, we look for roses and are glad 
to find that this queenly flower was one of the bard’s favorites. 
It is more than likely that Shakespeare knew the Austrian 
briar and the cinnamon-scented rose, the rose of Provence, the 
hundred-leaved Dutch rose, the Damascene rose, the musk rose, 
and others. And among the wild roses he probably knew the 
day rose, the snow-white corn rose, and the sweet-briar. Nor 
do we forget the “wild thyme bank” 


“Quite overcanopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine.” 


Not infrequently does Shakespeare class the lily with the 
rose. Long before his time the Annunciation lily grew in Eng- 
‘ish monastic gardens and castle terraces. He must also have 
known the showy orange lily, which had been brought over 
from Pyrenean valleys, and the yellow-spotted lily of the 
Pyrenees. More than a score of passages pertaining to the 
lily are found in his works, none of which is perhaps better 
known than that in Henry VIII: 


“But she must die, 
She must, the saints must have her; yet a virgin, 
A most unspotted lily shall she pass 
To the ground, and all the world shall mourn her.” 


So we could wander on with the poet of three centuries 
ago, plucking rosemary and rue, long purples, woodbine, honey- 
suckles, aconite, violets, honored by eighteen separate pas- 
sages, but who could tell all the beauties of a garden? One 
must saunter alone in a garden to learn and appreciate all its 
glory, and he cannot drink it all in in one walk. He must 
go forth in the dew-drop hour, and again when it is sun-gilded, 
and return by the flush of sunset, and yet again when the 
moon silvers the leaves, and not only to-day, but to-morrow 
and the next day and the next, and so is it in the garden of 
Shakespeare. 
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HILE Spain cowered under the hooded menace of the 
W Inquisition; while France stood aghast and shudder- 

ing at the sinister mandates of Catherine de Medici; 
while Scotland tore her anxious soul to tatters over the dark 
problems of Church and State; while the Netherlands, bereft 
and defrauded, crouched under the merciless heel of Parma, 
England, alert and watchful, under the coldly subtle diplomacy 
of Elizabeth, rode proudly on, on a wave of ever-increasing 
wealth and prosperity, that swept her capital, at last, into 
Antwerp’s place as leader of the commercial world. 

So it was down to one of the greatest seaports of his day 
that William Shakespeare walked, from Stratford town, through 
lovely English lanes, amid the flaming glory of the poppy and 
through the swooning splendor of Warwickshire’s waving grain. 

We could spare much of the vast literary treasure, licked 
up by the red tongue of flame that so often swept old London, 
leaving but a black trail of ruin in its wake, could we but 
have some record of Shakespeare’s first impressions, as he 
leaned over the age-fretted London Bridge and felt the pulse of 
the city’s great heart beating and throbbing with the wash of 
the restless river that sighed at his feet. 

Surely a man of lesser mould than this poet, fresh from 
the monotonous quiet of field and meadow, would have thrilled 
to the verge of pain with a realization of the eager, tempestuous 
life that seethed in the throngs that jostled him, darted hither 
and thither in the countless boats and barges beneath him, 
scurried out of the dark streets and winding lanes of old South- 
wark, or shrieked from the busy wharves and swaying stairs 
that crept to the river’s brink. 

This London Bridge, with its houses on either side tucked 
close together like the heads of two gossippy old crones, had 
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always been the city’s favorite child. 

Time and again it was rebuilt, after flood and fire and pil- 
lage had devoured it, and Jack Cade’s rebellion was not so very 
far removed in history but that the Elizabethan play-goer 
could sympathetically thrill at the cry of the messenger in 
Henry VI, hurrying to the palace to tell the King, that “Jack 
Cade hath gotten London Bridge!” 

Perhaps the most significant, as it was one of the most 
conspicuous, of the new buildings that greeted Shakespeare’s 
eye from the ancient bridge, was Sir Thomas Gresham’s Bourse, 
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The View of London Bridge From East to West 


which Elizabeth herself had opened in regal state and called the 
“Royal Exchange.” 

When the great bell of its tower tolled twelve and six, 
hither came hurrying a throng of grave-eyed merchants, sober 
craftsmen, dark-browed foreigners and butterfly gallants to 
hear whether Gresham would take up the Queen’s loans at ten 
or twelve per cent.; to get letters of credit for the absolutely 
essential tour; to discuss the sailing ports of their heavily 
laden ships, bringing gold and sugar and tobacco from the 
new world, sables from Russia, silks from the far East, ivory 
from Guinea, and laces and antiques from the Mediterranean. 

The Exchange was the central feature of the new com- 
mercial era, the financial and political gathering ground, as the 
playhouse was the focus of a new dramatic awakening. When 
Shylock cries: 


“Signor Antonio, many a time and oft you have rated me 
about my money and my usances,” 


without scenery or accessories, the outlines of the Bourse, its 
every pinnacle topped by the unwieldly legs of a portly grass- 
hopper—the pride of the Gresham crest—would at once rise 
before the mental vision of the Tudor play-goer, who would 
have a ready comprehension of the plaints of these two, since 
well they knew the sensitiveness of their merchants to public 
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opinion as voiced in the Exchange. 
At eleven by the clock, when Elizabethan London ate its 
midday meal, many of the traders would hurry to the Boar’s 
Head in Great Eastcheap, which Shakespeare has made echo 
to this day with 


ey Ca ae.. the rollocking 
laughter of the 
Madcap Prince, 


and the inimitable 
humor of that epit- 
ome of tavern wit, 
Jack Falstaff, be- 
loved of the 
groundlings down 
on Bankside, who 
made the galleries 
about them rock at 
every merry sally 
of the fat Knight. 

No doubt, had 
we followed, we 
would have seen 
Master Shake- 
speare himself sitting aloof and gravely watchful, at the end of 
a long table covered with a white cloth, a napkin at his plate 
with a knife tucked beside it, and a piece of bread to help do 
duty for the as yet little known fork. We would have thought 
it no more harm than he, if our neighbor took his bones in his 
fingers and nosily sucked and crunched 
them with his teeth; we would all rise 
politely of course as each guest entered, 
and the compliments exchanged would be 
just as fulsome as those Master Shake- 
speare put in the mouths of the players, 
down at the Globe, on the Surrey side of 
the river. No more than he truly, would 
we consider the food, though, in sooth, for 
a shilling a head, we could dine like epi- 
cures on capon, or some of the wild duck 
it was not uncommon to see flying over the 
housetops, up from the marshes on the 
outskirts of the city to the north. 

But it would not be these things so 
much as the conversation that would en- 
thrall us; and we would mark how eagerly 
the worshipful master would listen, though 
he stirred not, to the dark-bearded men 
telling of gold and ivory to be found on 
the sultry coasts of Africa; or to old sea 
dogs, grown gray in their wrestlings with piracy and mutiny, 
waxing garrulous over jewels and laces to be got for a song 
in the Spanish main. 

Perhaps if we failed to find Master Shakespeare at the 
Boar’s Head, or at the Old Bull and Mouth Inn, we would 
find him after the play at the Globe, with no less a gallant than 
his friend and patron, the Earl of Pembroke, walking slowly 
arm in arm with the poet toward Bread Street for a bit of 
supper at the Mermaid; five o’clock would most likely be the 
hour. What a brilliant foregathering awaited him! Paul 
Hentzner, his celebrated contemporary, would probably sit 
close by the door taking notes, in the fast fading light, for his 
new book, Travels in England in Elizabeth’s Reign; Hakluyt, 
over in the corner, would be telling Hemslowe of the Rose some 
marvelous sea yarn that was to come out in his English Voy- 
ages! There would be that king of Mermaid wits, the hand- 
some, satirical, irresistible Raleigh, eating some of the oysters 
that Hentzner went home and raved over; Burbage, the most 
gifted Richard III of his day, drinking a glass of the famous 
Mermaid wine with Alleyn, grown rich in the play business, 
for all that the learned Master Stow was inclined to sniff at 
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it; Fletcher, in all the glory and grace of his golden youth come 
to listen humbly to the witty combat between Shakespeare and 
Johnson, which Fuller, later, in his English Worthies, gravely 
compared to the onslaughts of a Spanish great galleon and an 
English man of war; Marston the poet, and Master Secretary 
Walsingham stopping to listen to Alleyn’s gay little song: 


“°Twas I that paid for all things 
’Twas others drank the wine!” 


and to marvel over Master Shakespeare’s words, full of nimble 
wit and luminous as. a flame. Little wonder that Beaumont 
sighed regretfully in retrospect “what things have we seen 
done at the Mermaid!” 

But it will not matter whether we dine at the Boar in 
Knightrider’s Street, or at the Mermaid in Bread Street, or 
select the three Tuns in Newgate, or stumble two steps down 
into the gabled Mitre, where Johnson sets certain of the scenes 
ot Every Man Out of His Humour. We may slip around the 
corner from the Exchange into the nautical little Sign of the 
Ship, or wherry down to the Falcon, with its prim little garden 
nestling close to the river, in all of them we shall feel, as we 
listen to the noisy laughter and the bellow of boisterous voices, 
to strange tales of adventure, or stirring bits from a new play, 
that a new horizon has dawned before men’s eyes, lustrous 
with the rare and radiant colors of the world’s youth, and that 
old and young, brooding scholars and needy adventurers, poets 
and tale-tellers, are alike filled with the passion and ecstasy 
of the time—made to drink to the dregs 
this wine of life, composed of new hopes, 
new faiths, new learning, new books, new 
seas, a day all gold, with never a sign as 
yet of the shadows of night, or age, or 
weariness, or disappointment, to mar the 
glory of the dream. 

With the acquisition of lavish wealth, 
with an added sense of national peace and 
security, with the enlargement of vision 
induced by travel, and especially Mediter- 
ranean travel, came a craving for greater 
ease of body, for additional creature com- 
forts, together with a love of beauty, of 
lurid color and sumptuous display. 

Bacon, brooding in the cool silences of 
the Inns of Court, between throes of phil- 
osophic creation, wrote essays on winsome 
gardens filled with ineffable posies, and 
minutely instructed the gentry how they 
should build stately manors, with vast 
staircases and carved balustrades, with winding galleries and 
windows all aflame with color, with banqueting halls, and cham- 
bers of presence, the haughty progenitors of that chill horror, 
the modern parlor; and in response, without the walls, the 
nobles, fresh from their foreign journeyings, built loftly man- 
sions, half-Gothic, half-Italian, which to-day lend a touch of 
splendor to the 
drowsy English 
landscape, with 
their gilded turrets 
and fretted para- 
pets; their castel- 
lated gateways and 
terraced gardens; 
their dusky allies 
and softly splash- 
ing fountains. 

Within the 
walls, remodeled, 
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ruined monasteries, 
arose their counter- 
parts, wrapped ten- 
derly in lovely gar- 
dens, not built side 
by side, after the 
fashion of the Pa- 
lazzi, whose cool 
marbles seem to 
float on the bosom of 
the Grande Canal, 
but scattered here 
and there about the 
city, with the busy 
lanes and crooked 
streets, the ware- 
houses and wharves 
of the common folk 
twisted about them, 
like a_ vegetable 
patch in the heart of 
a rose garden, their 
picturesquely con- 
trasted proximity 
developing that in- 
terdependence _be- 
tween noble and citi- 
zen which Lancaster voices in Henry VI, when he cries to 
Clifford, who would fain attack the Yorkists: 


“Ah, know you not the city favors them?” 


Front of Sir Paul Pinder's House 
On the west side of Bishopsgate Street 


No further help to'the imagination of the Tudor play-goer 
was necessary than the printed words, “the Duke of York’s 
Garden,” in Act II of Henry VI 
to make them see Baynard’s 
Castle, in the heart of the closely 
built Blackfriars District, with 
Warwick and Salisbury walking 
up and down amid the slanting 
shadows that crept along its wall, 
listening to York’s arrogant plea: 

“Now, my good lords of Salisbury 


and Warwick, 

Our simple supper ended, give me 
leave 

In this close walk to satisfy my- 
self, 

In craving your opinion of my 
title, 

Which is infallible, to England’s 
Crown.” 


Im and about Cheapside, like the ancient houses in the 
street of the patricians, which you see to-day in Rotenburg, rose 
the residences of the rich merchants, the wealthy traders, the 
workers in gold and silver and antiques, whose owners formed 
the bulk of that increasingly wealthy and politically important 
middle-class, which sprang suddenly into prominence with the 
accession of Elizabeth and the dawn of the great commercial 
era. 

The lord of the shop in London was the ’prentice lad, 
ubiquitous, on holidays, among the pert-nosed, shock-headed 
groundlings at the play, grinning with delight and nudging one 
another facetiously when the porter in Henry VIII says of 
them “these are the youths that thunder at the playhouse, and 
fight for bitten apples.” 

With the exception of Master Stow, whose prowlings in 
and about London, and whose happy rescue of old chronicles 
from the libraries of ruined monasteries ended in his famous 
Survey, no one can help us more surely to acquire what Ordish 
terms a perception of the “spirit” of place than old John Ger- 
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ard. The greatest bontanist of Shakespeare’s day, he throws 
open wide the gates of London’s long-vanished gardens, to revel 
with loving garrulity in the color, perfume and genealogy of 
each bud and plant and blossom, so that to us now, across the 
years, steal faintly, airily sweet, out of the quaintly archaic 
pages of his Herball, all manner of elusive odors, moving the 
senses like the touch of filmy laces, laid tenderly away in rose 
leaves and lavender. 

Although he was no chronicler, like Master Stow, turning 
over every old stone to re-embody Plantaganet London, he 
nevertheless, in his botanizing expeditions, very accurately and 
plainly reconstructs for us many of its ancient outlines. 

If we follow the eager, stooping figure of this deliciously 
verbose lover of old-fashioned posies, we’ll see London, busy 
and eagerly alive as it was, giving, nevertheless, an impression 
of provincial quiet and leisurely elegance, with its gardens upon 
gardens, twined around the stately manors, like ivy about an 
old sun-dial, and within walking distance, fields and meadows 
and uncultivated pastures stretching to the woody shade and 
forest loneliness of Hampstead Heath and Highgate. Down 
Southwark way, where Shakespeare lived so many years, when 
he had left behind him in his walks the grand old Church of 
St. Saviour’s, where his brother Edmund was buried, with a 
“forenoon knell of the greatbell,” and the Globe, airily waving 
its flag toward the Surrey downs in the summer sunshine, and 
the Bear Garden, where Slender, in The Merry Wives, boasted 
to Anne that he had actually seen the famous Sackerson loose, 
and held him by the chain, he would find himself in St. George’s 
Field, in the open country, with nothing but pungent scent of 
the wild flowers, the lilting notes of some hidden songster, or 
the shrill horn of the hunter, to disturb the sweetness of his 
pensive day-dreams. 

Were he not in the mood after a rehearsal at the Globe or 
at the Blackfriars’ for a stroll 
over the downs, no doubt he would 
walk up Creed Lane to St. Paul’s 
hallowed churchyard, there to 
muse sadly on the tragic ruin that 
had followed the dissolution of 
the sumptuous religious houses of 
the Planteganet era. 

Were not crumbling walls, 
alone, left to mark the desolate 
spot where once the softly austere 
nuns of St. Clare muttered pas- 
sionate prayers and counted end- 
less beads? Did not the flaunting 
flag of the Blackfriars’ coax noisy 
wordlings to the play in the very 
gardens of the proud Dominicans, 
and the drunken laughter of an 
ale-house mock at the ghostly 
masses for the dead, that floated up on the night-wind about the 
ruins of St. Martin’s le Grand? The homely noises of busy 
householders whirred now, alas, amid the drifting shadows and 
the tender melting greens and whispering leaves of old St. 
Paul’s. In and out of the dark shops of the booksellers; printers 
and stationers, that clung to the cathedral walls, flitted the 
students and pendants, poets and playwrights, whose meat and 
drink were the manuscripts and literary gossip of St. Paul’s 
and Paternoster Row. 

Master Shakespeare indeed, judging from the title pages 
of his quartos, must have been passing fond of that prosy little 
shop, which tempted the devout with its sign of the Angel; or 
of turning into the dark doorway near St. Austin’s gate, where 
blinked the sly little Sign of the Fox; or of a twilight hour 
in the assertive little shop of Master Edward White, close by 
the north door of Paul’s, bearing the militant Sign of the Gun. 

What an essay full of quaint imagery and pathos might 
we not have had from Master Shakespeare’s pen, as he stood 
where he often went to gather his studies of men and charac- 
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ter, the famous Promenade in the middle aisle of St. Paul’s, 
his grave eyes seeing, not alone the outer play of noisy life and 
rude laughter in the bare aisles, but the ghostly colors of a 
splendid, though vanished and forgotten past. 

Where once in every aisle were shadowy chapels, hung 
with costly paintings, softly lighted by the flare of tall candles, 
groups of thin-lipped scriveners waited for patrons, prototypes 
of the one in Richard III, who bawled in this very church the 
indictment of the ill-fated Hastings. Where once was the cold 
luster of priceless tombs, guarded by angels in matchless 
marbles, shaggy-haired peddlers screamed insolently the choice- 
ness of their wares. Where once rose lacey screens, carved by 
master workmen, from all corners of the earth, under mutilated 
windows once dazzlingly radiant with glowing madonnas and 
luminous saints and angels, in front of the very altar once 
alive with golden flame, lounged gallants come to flaunt their 
new finery; curates begging new parishes; captains of evil- 
looking craft seeking dare-devil recruits; servants looking for 
new masters. Did not Falstaff hire Bardolph by yonder pillar? 

Yet all this vanity and wild excess, this personal glorifica- 
tion, concerning which poor Harrison waxes melancholy, was 
but another straining effort to give material utterance to the 
gorgeous visions, that, in the literary world, had already taken 
substance in the songs and stories, the masques and pageants, 
the mummeries and plays, that were stirring men’s souls all 
over England and making them mad to voice the tremendous 
passions and dreams that bade fair to rend them. 

How new and splendid, how intoxicating and uplifting, how 
prodigal and gay, how mad and glad it all was, but oh how it 
was sweet, with the clashing of bells and the glitter of pageants, 
the flashing of jewels and the unfurling of banners, the holiday 
feasts and night-long revels, the music and laughter, the danc- 
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ing and the singing of the madrigals in honor of the fair 
Queen, who led the gallants from town house to country manor, 
herself the maddest and most extravagant of them all. 

Well might we of the duller years that have followed, envy 
Master Shakespeare leaning over the parapet of the ancient 
bridge, jutting out like a beetling eyebrow over the sullen, rest- 
less river, listening to the far-off boom of the Shoreditch bells, 
hearing the faint moan of the ever searching winds, scurrying 
fearfully under the shadowy arches, feeling the sting of the 
smoke of the marvelous city in his nostrils and the tingling 
ache of its rumbling noises in his ear, seeing who knows how 
many brooding phantoms creep by him in the darkness, hearing 
who knows how many dead voices calling to him out of the 
vanished years, to give them reincarnation through the magic 
of his marvelous pen. 

In and out of street and garden and twisted lane they 
steal, a ghostly crew, clothed by the Master’s cunning brush 
in robes of ineffable light, their faint voices whispering about 
the taverns of Eastcheap, floating up from the dark water that 
washes about the Tower stairs, or echoing with dim mocking 
laughter from the Bear Garden and Globe. The restless hand 
of inexorable Time is fast beating down every track and trace 
of the ancient haunts they so eagerly seek, but neither the 
blight of the years, nor the changefulness of the days can dim 
the radiance of the enchanter’s face, or these his creatures of 
air and flame, for an adoring world has encompassed a House 
of Fame about them, high on a mountain top, far apart from 
the noise of passing footfall, or the vulgar stare of the curious, 
or the shrill voices of those who live not in the spirit: a temple 
built all of glittering gems and precious lapis lazali, under 
whose dazzling lights gleam the faces of those who kneel and 
understand. 


Sonnets 
By John Bartlett 


Ts wind that with the trees so boistrous played 


Now sleeps among the leaves. Silence awakes, 
Soothing the tired day, till darkness takes 
It trembling to her fond embrace. Now swayed 
By tranquilizing impulse of the hour, 
My spirit yields to the persuasive power 
Of Evening’s harmonies, soft, sweet, subdued; 
Emergent discords ebb resolved. The flower, 
By garish light so gorgeously arrayed, 
With sob’rer tone more delicate imbued, 
By tender touches of the twilight shade, 
Affirms the modest verdure of the grass, 
Blending to beauty by repression’s aid. 
So o’er life’s joy restraining sorrows pass. 


ROM his bright throne, the sun with royal hand 
Bedecks the courtier-clouds with scarfs of gold, 
While ’round the skyey battlements there stand 
Gray-mailéd knights who glitt’ring spears uphold, 
Mid crimson-purple banners that unfold 
Their gorgeous splendor on the moving air. 
Lo, Beauty’s heraldry—Heaven’s blazon 
Upon a field of blue! In silent prayer 
The hills, bright robed and kneeling, round, upon 
The scene sublime a benison invoke, 
While rosy mists arise, the incense smoke 
From flaming censers in the vale below. 
Pale pensioner-streams the golden largess share 
Which gracious Morn so freely does bestow. 





The Centenary of 
Charlotte Bronte 


By 


Henry C. Shelley 


Parsonage at Haworth 
As it was in the days of the Brontes 


MONG the uncounted thousands of mural tablets which 
A Sunday by Sunday remind worshipers in the village 

churches of England of their mortality, none is so 
pathetically eloquent as that which may be seen on the right- 
hand of the communion-table in Haworth. “Here lie the re- 
mains,” it its reiterated refrain. It tells of the passing of a 
mother, then of her first-born daughter, next of her second 
child, and so proceeds through the full list of her offspring until 
it records how “Charlotte, Wife of the Rev. Arthur Bell 
Nicholls,” passed away on March 31, 1855, in the thirty-ninth 
year of her age. None of the others inscribed on that bill of 
mortality reached riper years than hers. The first two children 
to be garnered by death were but eleven and twelve; two other 
sisters attained only their twenty-seventh and twenty-ninth 
years; and the one brother was but thirty when he joined the 
silent throng. 

In the outer world of the church which enshrines this 
poignant memorial of untimely deaths there is little to re- 
lieve the sombre impression received within its walls. The 
churchyard is crowded with grave-stones of depressing memor- 
ials to the dead. The parsonage house which abuts into the 
God’s acre has nothing of the charm so often found in the 
rectories of rural England. The village consists in the main 
of forbidding dwellings. The surrounding country has the 
barrenness and stolidity of stark moorland. 

Yet this sombre district of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
has become a place of pious pilgrimage. Three of the names 
on that mural tablet in Haworth Church have been engraved 
deeply on the scroll of English literature. The Emily, Anne 
and Charlotte of its inscription were, as the world well knows, 
those Bronté sisters whose fame is a quickened memory for 


Haworth Old Church 
As the Bronte family knew it 


this month of April, because this year has brought round the 
anniversary of the hundredth birthday of the last. Hither, 
then, come in their thousands the men and women who have 
responded to the genius which gave the world Jane Eyre, 
Shirley, Villette, Agnes Grey and Wuthering Heights. 

That Bronté devotees should have concentrated their 
homage on this bleak region of Yorkshire is a fit tribute to the 
genius loci. Haworth and what it represents account for the 
achievements of the Brontés. It is true that those gifted women 


were not born here. Charlotte and Emily and Anne all first - 


saw the light of day at Thornton, and the first-named was four 
years old when Haworth became her home. But the first 
conscious memories of all the girls were of this moorland 
village, and it was here that their impressionable minds stored 
up those memories of man and nature which they were to 
transmute into immortal prose and verse. With all the Brontés, 
but especially in the case of Emily, Haworth became an in- 
tolerable passion. It was so much a part of their lives that 
absence begat a homesickness which was a physical distress. 
When sent away to school with Charlotte, Emily Bronté 
made a brave attempt to endure her new environment. But, as 
Charlotte said, her “nature proved too strong for her fortitude. 
Every morning when she woke, the vision of home and the 
moors rushed on her, and darkened and saddened the day that 
lay before her. Nobody knew what ailed her but me—I knew 
only too well.” It was in those hours of anquish she penned 
the lines which depict what Haworth was to all the sisters: 


“Where wilt thou go, my harassed heart— 
What thought, what scene invites thee now? 
What spot, or near or far apart, 
Has rest for thee, my weary brow? 


There is a spot, ’mid barren hills, 

Where winter howls, and driving rain; 
But, if the dreary tempest chills, 

There is a light that warms again. 


The house is old, the trees are bare, 
Moonless above bends twilight’s dome; 
But what on earth is half so dear— 
So longed for—as the hearth of home?” 


Haworth to-day, however, is not quite the place it was 
when Charlotte and her sisters received those impressions 
which account for the outstanding qualities of their work. 
Sixty years have wrought some notable changes. The bottom 
of the valley has been filled with ugly mills; the body of the 
church has been rebuilt; the parsonage house has been en- 
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larged. But Charlotte Bronté has left us a word-picture of 
the place which sets us in the veritable environment of her life. 
She describes the “absolute retirement of a village parsonage 
amongst the hills” and then adds: “The scenery of these hills 
is not grand—it is not romantic, it is scarcely striking. Long 
low moors, dark with heath, shut-in little valleys, where a 
stream waters, here and there a fringe of stunted copse. Mills 
and scattered cottages chase romance from these valleys; it is 
only higher up, deep in amongst the ridges of the moors, that 
Imagination can find rest for the sole of her foot; and even 








Thornton Church 


if she finds it there, she must be a solitude-loving raven—no 
gentle dove.” 

Whoso makes a pilgrimage to Haworth and corrects ex- 
perience by Charlotte Bronté’s faithful record will better un- 
derstand why she was what she was. It is necessary, however, 
to supplement those data with recollections of the conditions 
of life in that lonely parsonage house. That is to say, it is not 
sufficient to think of that house as being a hot-bed of genius in 
short frocks. The almost life-long motherless experience of 
the gifted children must be remembered, the strange character 
of their father, their isolation from childish friendships, the 
grim necessity which was forced upon them of providing their 
own amusements and occupations. So far, too, as they came 
in contact with other human beings, it must be remembered 
that the Yorkshire character in these upland regions is mostly 
as hard and dry as the stones which line the roadways or form 
the walls of the houses. 

Charlotte Bronté’s work is the harvest of her environment. 
It is sometimes lamented that her early death was a grievous 
less to English literature. That may be doubted. It is ques- 
tionable whether a long life would have added materially to her 
fame. She, as well as Emily and Anne, was a recorder rather 
than a seer. For the romancer protracted years, as in the 


ease of Scott, provide unlimited opportunity. Romance is in- 
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Dawn 


exhaustible. It is a spring to which the vessel may be brought 
again and again. Reality is limited. The mere recorder can 
exhaust his day and generation. The realist would be put 
out of business if the world became stereotyped. There is no 
escaping the fact that Jane Eyre is autobiography. The denial 
that the characters of Shirley were literal portraits is an- 
swered by the admission that every person had an original. 
Villette, too, is little more than a straightforward transcript of 
the author’s life at Brussels. As Leslie Stephen objected, “a 
too close reproduction of realities” is Charlotte Bronté’s great- 
est weakness. A longer life would not have corrected that 
fault. If she had lived a wider existence, the influences of her 
early days would still have persisted. 

Many will doubtless learn with surprise that this month 
of April is the centenary of her birth. She seems so remote 
that it might well have been the centenary of her death. Her 
husband has been dead only ten years; and it is less than three 
years since a link with her was snapped by the death of that 
daughter of Mrs. Gaskell to whom she gave a copy of Ruskin’s 
Stones of Venice. Of course her own early death helps to ac- 
count for this feeling of remoteness; but also it is due to the 
recording nature of her fiction. 

The’matter of environment accounts for the fact that Mrs. 
Gaskell wrote the life of Charlotte Bronté once for all. A 
London editor has devoted several books to the Bronté circle, 
but his additions to our real knowledge are practically nil. As 
Miss May Sinclair has truthfully declared, he has “added 
nothing essential to his subject.” The only material addition 
to our knowledge of Charlotte Bronté was made in the July 
of 1913, when there were published the four letters which she 
wrote to Professor Heger at that crisis of her emotional life 
when she was in love with her Brussels tutor. Those epistles 
are important because they are the one record of her having 
yielded to a conscious weakness. Yet it may be—the problem 
is perplexing—that her emotion was little more than mental 


‘adoration. 


For an author whose fame is so pronounced, Charlotte 
Bronté has singularly little connection with London. The pub- 
lishers who gave Jane Eyre to the world, Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Company, removed many years ago from those Cornhill 
premises associated with the best-known of the Bronté novels. 
And sixty-eight years have transformed that historic Chapter 
Coffee-House which Charlotte and Anne made their head- 
quarters when they paid their hasty visit to London to prove 
to Messrs. Smith and Elder that they were two and not one 
person. There is still a Chapter tavern in the alley which 
leads from St. Paul’s churchyard to Paternoster Row, but it 
bears no likeness to the quaint old hostelry to which those 
startled sisters from the Yorkshire moors paid their memorable 
visit. No, the Bronté devotee who would feed his emotions 
must seek sustenance at Haworth and among the adjacent 
moors. There, despite some changes, the Bronté spirit hovers, 
faithful in death to the desolate home and the barren tableland 
which gave them their passport to immortality. 








By Ruth Plumly Thompson 


EATH, like the gray mist 
D That throws its pall 


Over the sunset sky 


Dimming all— 


Is—but a Heavenly 
Curtain—Drawn 
To prepare for the pageant 


Of the Dawn! 









he had issued about twenty-five volumes, written in the 
most fluent and felicitous English. These books are the 
easiest reading. One does not have to return to a sentence a 
second time in order to discover its meaning. But on account 
of the intricacy of the style of his later books, the name of 
Henry James has become synonymous with all that is obscure, 
dull and unintelligible as regards literary form. The news- 
paper paragraphers, the tricksters of parody and the joke 
paper column writers have imitated him so often and so well 
that readers have been frightened away from Henry James. 
People who have made up their minds to read him have gen- 
erally started with one of the many of his complicated later 
novels and have given him up in despair. 

Yet Henry James began his fiction on the theory that a 
novel should center about one incident, be simple in form 
and free of all encumbrances not dealing with the main theme. 
He was not in sympathy with the huge Victorian novel which 
told two stories side by side and was really a combination of 
two novels. He abandoned the idea of interlarding his novels 
with long sermons or tedious minute descriptions. He was 
influenced by Turgenev and Daudet and tried to carry on their 
tradition. No more lucid novelists than these can be found. 
Any one who reads James’s Washington Square will find that 
it is even almost childish in its simplicity. There are about 
three or four main characters, the artistry is perfect and the 
English is almost that of a juvenile book. 

Let us for the moment forget that James died the other 
day, but imagine that he passed away (at least as an author) 
in 1890. Let us not go into the question of whether some of 
his later masterpieces are or are not superior to some of his 
earlier novels. Let us also not remember that James was so 
obessed by the perfection of his later manner that he actually 
rewrote some of the early novels in his obscure later style and 
included them in the final edition of his works. Among those 
he rewrote were Roderick Hudson, The American, The Portrait 
of a Lady, The Princess Casamassima and Daisy Miller. 
Among those that were not considered worth being rewritten 
and were therefore excluded in the final edition were Washing- 
ton Square, The Europeans, Confidence and The Bostonians. 

It is by considering the twenty-five volumes of Henry James 
published before 1890 that we establish Henry James’s claim 
to be known as a master in lucidity of expression. It would be 
best always to approach James first by one of these volumes. 
Probably there is no better novel to begin with than The Ameri- 
can, or one might take up the slightly over-estimated novelette 
Daisy Miller, which once gave so much offense to the American 
girl. When George Brandes was in this country two years ago, he 
waxed ironical when he found that few, if any, of his inter- 
viewers had read The American. This straightforward tale 
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Henry James 


By 
Albert Mordell 


of Christopher Newman, jilted and contemplating a dire re- 
venge, by exposing the crime of murder on the part of the 
woman who instigated his rejection, is very readable. 

It was George Moore who said that James went abroad and 
read Turgenev while Howells stayed at home and read James. 
Howells, in his Modern Instance, resembles James. Howells 
has told how, when on the staff of “The Atlantic Monthly,” he 
discovered James. He continued faithful to the last, long after 
their literary methods were at variance with each other. No 
one would ever accuse Howells of being obscure as a stylist, 
yet James’s early novels are no more intricate than any of 
Howell’s novels. 

Among these twenty-five volumes we have a few of the 
greatest novels and tales ever written in this country. There are 
also two exceptionally able volumes of literary criticism, French 
Poets and Novelists and Partial Portraits. They did good 
pioneer work in introducing some foreign authors to us and 
are still among the best on the subject. These essays possess 
none of the convolutions of style we find in his recent volume, 
Notes of a Novelist. It may be mentioned in passing that 
James was a great critic. He also welcomed younger writers. 
He wrote prefaces to books by Kipling, Crackanthorpe and 
Rupert Brooke. He recognized the greatness of George Gissing. 
He was no Puritan and he looked at life with the eyes of an 
artist and the mind of a thinker rather than with the moral 
sense of the preacher-critic. 

It is generally known that Henry James wrote stories of 
Americans who were traveling in Europe. It is also usually 
known that he cared little for plot, that his novels lacked 
external action and ended abruptly, that he was more inter- 
ested in the analysis of the motives of human conduct than in 
recording incidents. We do not to-day criticise James for his 
early theories about fiction, as they have many adherents. One 
general accusation against even the early James is that his 
books are “high-brow”; that is, that they usually deal with 
authors, artists, professional people, and, as a rule, with men 
and women who have culture. Yet this is just what many 
novelists of to-day are doing. Writers became tired of writing 
only about the love-affairs and spiritual evolution of ignorant 
and untutored servant girls and laborers, claiming that it is 
hypocrisy to pretend to be interested in the evolution of their 
souls more than in those of cultivated people. Very few had 
the power of describing the common people as Dickens or 
Hardy did. So James returned to the idea of writing of intelli- 
gent people. We find that Bourget, who dedicated a novel to 
James, then did the same thing. And in the last generation, fic- 
tion has become autobiographical and therefore sincere and on a 
higher intellectual plane. (There is no doubt many of Henry 
James’s stories were autobiographical). 

There was a rule in the publishers’ world for many years 
that novelists should not “write shop”; that is, that they should 
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not write about novelists. So they began writing about them- 
selves under the guise of painters and drew on their own ex- 
periences as writers. Finally they asserted their full right to 
deal with characters who are interested in books and even 
write them. It is true Balzac and Thackeray used their ex- 
periences as authors for the adventures of Lucien de Rubempré 
and Pendennis, but to James is due some credit, however, for 
making it fashionable for writers to write novels about “high- 
brow” characters. Howells many years ago wrote a novel of 
literary life. Gissing, over a quarter of a century ago, gave 
us one of the most powerful tragedies in English fiction, dealing 
with literary men, in New Grub Street. In the last half- 
dozen years, we have had novels dealing in whole or part with 
the lives of literary people, ostensibly the lives of the authors 
themselves, in Stephen French Whitman’s Predestined, Upton 
Sinclair’s Love’s Pilgrimage, Jack London’s Martin Eden, 
Beresford’s The Invisible Event and Hugh Walpole’s Fortitude. 
Bennett’s first novel, A Man from the North, dealt with a lit- 
erary man. In the last year Dreiser’s The “Genius” and Maug- 
ham’s Of Human Bondage treat of men who were artists in 
certain periods of their life. These books all are masterpieces 
of power, passion and intellectualism. 

It has taken England to discover our own James for us. 
Even over forty years ago John Hay complained of the lack 
of appreciation in this country for James. It was an English- 
man, Hueffer, who, in a volume on James, recently pronounced 
his subject the greatest living novelist. Joseph Conrad, who 
is now in vogue deservedly, wrote an essay on James for “The 
North American Review” a few years ago. In this country 
the only monogram on James is that by Elisabeth L. Cary. 
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The point to remember is that James had made his repu- 
tation long before he adopted his later manner. In the fifteen 
years between 1875, the date of Roderick Hudson, and 1890, 
that of The Tragic Muse, when he had already reached the age 
of forty-seven he produced some masterpieces which the 
humblest reader may approach without fear that he will not 
understand the author. One volume, called The Passionate 
Pilgrim, contains one of his most famous stories, “The Madonna 
of the Future.” 

It should not for a moment be imagined that, because 
James is a psychologist, he is no master of emotion. He is a 
poet, and his characters are creatures of flesh and blood, with 
sensitive nerves. They cry out when wounded, they fight and 
shout, they reach the depths of despair. James recognizes 
that life is a struggle, that people suffer. His characters are 
feeling, as well as thinking, beings. He has drawn living men 
and women just as Balzac and Tolstoi have. It is unjust to 
say he does not understand women, just because many feminine 
readers have taken an aversion to him. Isabel Archer, the 
Princess Casamassima and others are permanent types. 

There has grown up a James myth that will in course of 
time be dispelled. We shall find emerging a living author be- 
hind these novels. We shall learn that they are in lucid 
English, full of interest, emotion and spiritual action. We 
shall find that the author was the better for the culture he 
introduced into his fiction and whether he should be judged 
by the novels of his latter period, like What Maisie Knew, The 
Awkward Age or The Wings of a Dove, instead of by his 


earlier works, or by both, is for the critic of the future to 
decide. 
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Lites Room 


By W. Dayton Wegefarth 


’VE a little room where I live alone, 
And the walls of the room are bare: 
A peaceful nook of a sombre tone, 

For nobody enters there, 

Lest it be the Ghosts of my Yesterday, 
Or the Dreams of my days unborn, 

Or the Shades that people my quiet way 
Of mem’ries I love and mourn. 


And I watch the world, as it passes by, 
Through the window that lights my soul: 
Its ceaseless tread, like a mighty sigh, 
Goes up to the heavens’s bow]; 
I close my eyes to its gilded shrine 
And shrink from its drone and moan, 
And I thank my God for the peace that’s mine 
In the room where I dwell alone. 
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- The best and (he worst ta the new 
| book aiagdom as 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


Web of Steel* 


HE son of Cyrus Townsend Brady 
has collaborated with his father 


in the writing of this stirring and 
dramatic story of bridge-building. The 
younger Brady is an engineer with a 
future before him, and his knowledge of 
the ways by which bridges are built and 
the causes of the accidents by which they 
fall, provides an atmosphere and a basis 
for events that give the new story vivid- 
ness and action in the greatest degree. 
There is a charming story of love and 
courtship woven in with the tale, of how 
a mistake made in the calculations in the 
design of a great bridge caused the 
downfall of one of the country’s best- 
known engineers and promises to ruin the 
career of an entirely innocent man. To 
tell the story would be to forestall much 
of the pleasure that a reading of it will 
bring, and therefore we shall not go into 
the details. It is enough to say that the 
vigorous style of Dr. Brady profits by 
the point of view and knowledge of the 
subject contributed by his son, to make 
a story tense in interest and significant 
in the force of its reality. 


The Daredevilt 


ISS DAVIESS goes into a new 
M field of characterization in this 
her new novel. The typical sur- 
roundings for a Daviess novel are here— 
Harpeth Valley and the people who live 
there—but the heroine is not only un- 
usual for this author, but she is unusual 
for novels in general. Her distinctly 
French point of view, combined with the 
instinct for true Americanism which she 
has inherited, give her a decidedly fresh 


*Web of Steel. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady and Cyrus Townsend Brady, Jr. 
F. H. Revell Company. 

#The Daredevil. By Maria Thompson 
Daviess, Reilly & Britton Company. 


charm. Her indomitable spirit, bound 
to win success in the face of every proba- 
bility of defeat, urges her to an action 
that is worthy of the most colorful ro- 
mance. Her disguise as a boy places her 
in the class with Rosalind; her sense of 
humor, her little streak of honest earnest- 
ness, gift her with a quality that is con- 
stantly a delight. Her adventures are 
worthy a piece out of real life. 

The Daredevil will please with its gay 
excitement, its continual promise of un- 


usual and exciting developments, and its . 
fulfillment of those promises at the ap- 
propriate time. This is perhaps the big- 
gest character that this author has cre- 
ated, and the story into which she has 
put her shows a growth in art that is 
worth noting. 

The rather unique frontispiece which 
appears in the book is the work of Miss 
Hergesheimer, who, it is interesting to 
know, is a direct descendant of Peale, 
the American painter of early days. 


Cyrus Townsend Brady and Cyrus Townsend Brady, Jr. 
Father and son. co-authors of Web of Stécl 





































































Our Miss York* 


HE young woman in business is 

beginning to appear in the new 

novel. In this particular instance, 
the girl is a delightfully frank, exception- 
ally industrious and quick-witted young 
lady of the refined type. Her contact 
with the world of work, her part in sev- 
eral deals of some importance, do not 
detract from her sweet womanliness or 
the honest purpose to fulfill her highest 
destiny. When the choice is to be made 
between love and business advancement 
she unhesitatingly takes love, and proves 
herself a heroine in grasping her op- 
portunity. 

The story has enough action to keep it 
going smoothly. But its value lies in 
the moulding of character which brings 
life through the eyes and deeds of a 
rather unusual group of persons set very 
vividly before the reader. Our Miss York 
has that gift of personality which draws 
people of mind and heart alike to her, 
and her woman’s will strengthened by the 
chance that her surroundings give her to 
“make good” in the world of industry, 
displays itself in a series of episodes that 
are uniformly interesting. 


Mrs . Balfamet 


OR the sake of argument, we will 

admit that Mrs. Balfame is one of 

the few novels that proves itself 
a good, lively mystery story and a true 
literary performance at one and the 
same time. And yet, for the author’s 
sake, we could wish that Mrs. Atherton 
had preferred to stick to literature and 
to have let mystery stories alone. There 
is something shocking to one’s sense of 
what constitutes good taste in the matter 
of novel-writing to find a book starting 
out with the heroine employed upon an 
aroused determination to make way with 
an undesirable husband. It would make 
a good joke, but it makes a poor premise 
for a story. In fact, all through the book 
the author proves herself inconsistent, 
for the terms in which she describes Mrs. 
Balfame, the impression of Mrs. Balfame 
that she sets out deliberately to create 
for her readers, is totally at variance 
with every single act that Mrs. Balfame 
performs. The psychology of the book is 
all wrong. And that is where we quarrel 
with the author. We have had frankly 
immoral heroines in fiction—Mrs. Bal- 
fame is not immoral; she is unmoral. 
She simply seems to be without any sense 
of right and wrong. And yet in the 
same thought in which she can cold- 
bloodedly plan to poison her husband, she 
refuses to consider another man’s sug- 


*Our Miss York. By Edwin Bateman 
Morris. Penn Publishing Company. 

+Mrs. Balfame. By Gertrude Ather- 
ton. F. A. Stokes Company. 
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gestion for a divorce, because she cannot 
bring herself to believe in divorce. A nice 
situation: it is good that there are not 
many women in the world who share her 





Gertrude Atherton 
Author of Mrs. Balfame 


ideas, or we should have murders by the 
thousand—of course, the divorce evil 
would be past. 

With amazing skill, however, Mrs. 
Atherton constructs her plot and with 
amazing skill she works it out, with all 
the dramatic periods necessary to an 
entertaining story. 


Just David* 


AVID is not a male $Pollyanna.” 
D And yet David betrays his origin 
by doing some very Pollyanna- 
like things. When we meet David for 
the first time, we say: “Here is a poet, 
or rather, he will be a poet when he 
grows up.” And a poet he becomes— 
expressing himself in music, on the won- 
derful old violin that his father left him. 
Up in the mountains David comes to 
us like a figure out of a dream. Then 
the dream breaks into homely New Eng- 
land farm life, succeeds itself with an- 
other dream, which is romance, and after 
that the dreams become submerged in 
real life. 

We could wish that Mrs. Porter had 
not chosen to employ so many of the 
Pollyanna devices for giving action to the 
story of David. After all, the possibili- 
ties ef the new book are greater than the 
author seems to have appreciated. Or 
else, inspired to write her first chapters, 
she felt the strain of having to live up 
to them in the chapters further on. 


 *Just David. By Eleanor H. Porter. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 





However, Just David is a charming 
story, and will leave behind it a pleasant 
and lasting fragrance. 


The Abyss* 


ITHOUT hesitation we say 

W that this is one of the strong- 

est novels of the year. A 
more complete and accurate study of the 
dramatic and romantic possibilities of the 
hobo world can scarcely be conceived of. 
The marvel of it all is summed up in 
one question: “Where did Mr. Nathan 
Kussey get all his information?” He did 
not live in the midst of these strange 
forces. That we know. And yet his 
sympathy for that world under the world, 
and the people in it who fight for exist- 
ence single-handed, as it were, is so 
strong that it gives him the power to 
interpret in a most wonderful and illumi- 
nating way all manner of odd episodes 
and unbelievable situations in such fash- 
ion that we not only have faith in the 
truth of what he tells us, but we actually 
live through many of the experiences 
recited ourselves. 

There will be three of these stories. 
They will serve to bring a man from the 
depths to the heights, and will make of 
an impossible youngster, thrown on the 
mercy of the world at a tender age, re- 
cover his mental and moral equilibrium, 
and prove that the heritage of things fine 
and good has survived in him. 





Nathan Kussey 
Autnor of The Abyss 


We cannot dwell on the details of the 
story Mr. Kussey weaves for us. Many 
of them are like some strange, bizarre 
and unaccustomed pictures; others are 





*The Abyss. By Nathan Kussey. The 
Macmillan Company. ” 
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scraps of horror that one instinctively 
turns from; others bring tears to the 
eyes with the strength of their pathos, 
while some are touched with glints of 
humor like sunshine rays from a great 
heart of light. 


Drifting Waters* 


HIS is a portrayal of love and mar- 

I riage that is disappointing at 

many places, but that resolves 
itself finally into a love-story of real 
power and charm. 

Miss Macnamara has the gift of creat- 
ing atmosphere in a rather marvelous 
way. Her pictures of the life of a young 
girl, brought up under strangely morbid 
conditions, as given in their way, master- 
pieces; we live through all the phases of 
emotion that develop in Ruth, and stand 
aghast at some of the actions of her 
mother, embittered by trouble to the 
point of being so absolutely selfish. that 
her selfishness becomes a crime. 

Ruth’s days in the country at her 
aunt’s are full of delightfully recounted 
episodes; her secret engagement and mar- 
riage; the sudden, dramatic death of her 
mother; her strange experience in going 
to answer the claims of her husband; the 
shock of meeting the father whom she 
has never seen and the last incident— 
which proved so nearly fatal to her hap- 
piness—all these are told with a bril- 
liancy and charm that make this book a 
piece of real literature. 


The Man of Promiset 


AD Willard Huntington Wright 
H cared to preface his book, as 


many authors do, with some one 
quotation which would give in a few 
words the spirit and intention of his 
work, he might with peculiar felicity have 
resorted to H. G. Wells’s The New 
Machiavelli for the following: 

“ ‘Break me, oh God,’ I played at last, 
‘disgrace me, torment me, destroy me as 
you will, but save me from self-com- 
placency and little interests and little 
successes and the life that passes like 
the shadow of a dream.’” 

For The Man of Promise, which, by the 
way, is going to categorize its author 
with contemporary novelists who are 
counted significant figures in the world 
of letters, is made up chiefly of the ef- 
forts of Stanford West, its title character, 
to escape the tyranny of circumstances 
conspiring to force him to contentment 
with a mode of existence, taking no 
cognizance of the finest and most potent 
elements of his composition. He was 


*Drifting Waters. By Rachel Swete 
Macnamara. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

+The Man of Promise. 
Huntington Wright. 
pany. $1.35, postpaid. 





By Willard 
John Lane Com- 


Edwin Balmer 
Co-Author of The Blind Man's Eyes 


born in a small town, where his father 
is head of a college; and both his parents 
hope that their son will continue the older 
man’s work. The boy is little attracted, 
however, by the conservative pedagogic 
atmosphere of his father’s life; and his 
adventurous soul longs for new and wider 
fields. He early shows a tendency to 
write, but shocks his parents by reveal- 
ing in his writings a marked affiliation 
with pagan ideals, and an entire absence 
of sympathy with the religious dogmas 
of his training. 


William MacHarg 
Author of The Blind Man's Eyes 


His father is convinced, even in the 
boy’s early childhood, that he is going 
to be great, and that one string—Stan- 
ford’s predestined greatness—is harped 
upon throughout the entire book, until it 
becomes a source of irritation, and is felt 
by the reader to be a real weakness in 
a powerful work. As for the childhood 
manifestations of ability, a certain 
amount of allowance is naturally made 
for paternal pride, though a father of 
Mr. West’s type of experience would be 
more or less expected to know how little 
stock may be taken in “precocious- 
youngsterism.” As Stanford gets older, 
and other people commence saying with 
the same blissful certainty that he is sure 
to be “great,” the reader’s annoyance in- 
creases. There are in the world, after 
all, a large number of people with just 
such qualities as Stanford possesses—a 
vigorous intellect, a sturdy determination 
not to betray the integrity of his soul 
for the paltry silver of popuar approval, 
and the gift of expression. Yet the 
world—even their own little world— 
doesn’t go round uttering fulsome accla- 
mations of their “greatness.” 

Mr. Wright’s attitude toward women 
is both curious and interesting. Though 
it is one of his characters who is made 
to say that “women can’t aspire beyond 
the heights to which the normal world 
has already attained. They are material- 
ists, and their ideals are only the reflec- 
tions of the material life of humanity. 
? Some women see higher than 
others . . but there’s a limit to all 
feminine aspiration,” the whole tenor of 
the work makes it unmistakable that the 
statement embodies the author’s own at- 
titude. There are several women in the 


* book—Stanford’s mother, his wife, his 


partners in two liasions which antedated 
his marriage, and one in an affair that 
came after. Not one of the women is 
able to sympathize with Stanford’s in- 
tellectual departure from the beaten 
track. In the case of the post-marital 
liaison, the author appears to relent and 
to endow a woman with brains; but the 
conception is evidently so unaccustomed 
that he falters on the way, and finally 
reverts to his old familiar stand by hav- 
ing her turn out as intellectually limited 
as the rest, with just a thin veneer of 
mentality to effect the appearance of 
distinctiveness. 

In the end, as the outcome of a series 
of circumstances stronger than his deter- 
mination, West enters, as his father had 
hoped, upon an academic career. 


Mr. Wright has an unusually distinc- 
tive style, a little too polysyllabic, per- 
haps, but none the less a style which 
manifests strength. He has mastered the 
technique of his craft, and certainly he 
has ideas wherewith to freight the ve- 
hicle of his expression. His understand- 
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ing of human life penetrates far below 
the surface. He sees how personalities 
act upon one another, all unwittingly, for 
good or ill. He sees how motive and ac- 
tion are frequently to all seeming unre- 
lated. He understands the difficulties in 
the way of a sensitive nature which must 
maintain its equilibrium in a world of 
innumerable and conflicting influences. 
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erary performance it is distinctly credit- 
able. Basil Santoine is a unique figure 
in present-day fiction, and the fashion in 
which his unusual perceptions are utilized 
in solving a problem that is wrapped 
about in all manner of mysterious hap- 
penings gives room for dramatic episodes 
not only interesting, but startling also, 
there is a very sweet romance worked 


wrecks his own life, but brings disaster 
to some of those whom he holds very 
dear, is done in a masterly way, and 
proves his premise that being “on the 
side of the angels” is not enough to 
make life and character a practical suc- 
cess in the world. 


There are a number of diverse and 
unusual characters brought together in 





From “The Side of the Angels” 


| 
| 
| 
| 





“You ask me what love is, and say you don’t know. 
I’m more daring than you in that I think I do know. I 
know two or three things about it, even if I don’t know 
all. 

“For one thing, I know that no one can do more 
than say what love is for himself. You can’t say what 
it is for me, or isn’t, or must be, or ought to be. I can’t 
always share it, or at any rate share it all, even with 
the person I love. But neither can I say what it is, or 
isn’t, or should be, or must be, for you.. You have-your 
secret. No two people love in the same way, or get pre- 
cisely the same kind of joy or sorrow from loving. Since 
love is the flower or personality, it has the same infinite 
variety that personalities possess. We give one thing 
and we get back another. Do not some of our irrita- 
tions—I’m not speaking of you and me in particular— 
arise from the fact that, giving one thing, we expect to 
get the same thing back, when all the while no one else 
has that special quality to offer? The flower is different 
according to the plant that produces it. When the pine- 
tree loved the palm there was more than the distance to 
make the one a mystery to the other. 

“Of the two things essential to love, the first, so it 
seems to me, is that what one gives should be one’s best 
—the very blossom of one’s soul. It may have the hot 
luxuriance of the hibiscus, or the flame of the wild 
azalea in the woods, or no more than the mildly scented, 
flowerless bloom of the elm or the linden that falls like 


manna in the roadway. Each has its beauties and its 
limitations; but it is worth noticing that each serves its 
purpose in life’s infinite profusion as nothing else could 
serve it to that particular end. The elm lends something 
to the hibiscus—the hibiscus to the elm. Neither can 
expert back what it gives to the other. Perfection is 
accomplished when each offers what it can. 

“Which brings me to the remaining thing I know 
about love—that it exists in offering. Love is the desire 
to go outward, to pour forth, to express, to do, to con- 
tribute. It has no system of calculation and no yard- 
stick for the little more or the little less. It is spon- 
taneous and irrepressible and overflowing, and loses the 
extraordinary essense that makes it truly love when it 
weight and measures and inspects too closely the quality 
of its return. It is in the fact that love is its own suf- 
ficiency, its own joy, its own compensation for all its pain, 
that I find it divine. 

“The one point on which I can fully accept your Chris- 

The one point on which I can fully accept your Chris- 
tian theology is that your God is love. Given a God who 
is Love and a Love that is God, I can see Him as worthy 
to be worshiped. Call Him, then, by any name you 
please—Jehovah, Allah, Krishna, Christ—you still have 
the Essence, the Thing. Love to be love must feel itself 
infinite, or as nearly infinite as anything human can be. 
When I can’t pour it out in that way—when I pause to 
reflect how far I can go, or reach a point beyond which 
I see that I cannot go any further—I do not truly love.” 





The prospectus is not far in excess of 
the truth when it says that “it is not a 
novel any man or woman can afford to 
miss reading.” 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Blind Man's Eye* 


OR its originality alone this book 
F deserves more than passing notice. 
For its characterization it deserves 
again a special commendation. As a mys- 
tery story it is a huge success; as a lit- 


*The Blind Man’s Eyes. By William 
MacHarg and Edwin Balmer. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


into the main thread of the story, giving 
one of the most pleasing heroines of this 
season’s novels. 

The Blind Man’s Eyes would make a 
splendid “movie”; it is undoubtedly a 
first-class piece of fiction. 


The Side of the Angels* 


ASIL KING’S newest novel is 
B probably the strongest piece of 
work that he has yet done. His 
study of the man who not only nearly 


*The Side of the Angels. By Basil 
King. Harper & Brothers. $1.35, post- 
paid. 


the story—from the hero and his own 
family to the group of oddly-assorted 
people who comprise the family and as- 
sociates of Rose. Mr. King has the abil- 
ity to write a psychological novel of the 
best sort and at the same time to make 
of it a strong, swift-moving drama that 
affords a very true portrayal of real life. 

The Side of the Angels is every bit as 
interesting as any mystery story, with 
the added value of possessing a quality 
of style singularly effective. 

In fact, the author of The Inner Shrine 
has once more distinguished himself by 
writing a novel of real importance. 


Works of General Interest 


In South America With 
Roosevelt* 


JCH of the notoriety of the visit 
M of Roosevelt to South America, 
a few years ago, arose out of 

the controversy over “The River of 
Doubt.” That feature has served to 
throw into the shade much of the inter- 
esting and valuable results of the expedi- 
tion. Colonel Roosevelt has published his 
work on the subject, which has been read 
widely, and, although he described in his 
introduction how it was he came to make 
the journey, it is likely that most persons 
have forgotten that it was due to the 
suggestion, oft repeated, of Father J. A. 
Zahm, the noted Catholic scientist and 
traveler. Dr. Zahm had traveled much in 
South America before he met the then 
President Roosevelt and urged him to 
take the trip immediately after leaving 
office. The African trip had been agreed 
upon, so that the Southern journey was 
postponed and, as Dr. Zahm feared, in- 
definitely. It was a curious coincidence 
that just as Dr. Zahm made up his mind 
to approach Roosevelt for a second time 
he found that he was already scheduled 


for speeches in South America, and the 
scientific and exploring trip naturally 
followed. 


It was our author who laid out prac- 
tically all of the details of the journey 
and who was not only guide, counselor 
and friend to the former President, but 
by his many journeys and his wide 
acquaintance, gave the trip a complete- 
ness which it would not have attained 
otherwise. The trip from Sao Paolo, by 
rail, to Argentina was one of the author’s 
suggestions, and it turned out to be in- 
teresting and instructive, especially as 
it was almost the first journey over the 
new route. At all times and in every 
place Dr. Zahm had many personal 
friends, who made the journey more 
pleasant than it would have been other- 
wise, in spite of the popularity of Colonel 
Roosevelt. The author relates that the 
natives in most countries and some higher 
officials were amazed to learn that 
Colonel Roosevelt was traveling in com- 
pany with a Catholic priest. They 
seemed to think that this presaged ‘some 
sort of Millennium or at least a rap- 
prochement of Christian bodies. As is 
well known, there is not the slightest 
bit of sectarianism in Colonel Roosevelt, 
and the whole journey was one long 
delight. 

It is wholly unnecessary to go over the 

*Through South America’s Southlands. 


By J. A. Zahm (H. J. Mozans). D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


details of the trip, which have become so 
familiar. It did effectively put on the 
map a river whose upper and lower 
reaches were known, but of whose middle 
course there was no information. At the 
time Colonel Roosevelt emerged from the 
jungle and established the position of 
“The River of Doubt” there were many 
to wonder that such a thing were pos- 
sible in this progressive age. Dr, Zahm 
points out that South America is now 
the Dark Continent of the world, and 
that less is known of Brazil than of any 
other country which has a civilized gov- 
ernment. The region is vast and the pos- 
sibilities enormous, but for some reason 
the Brazilians of the last sixty years, 
during which scientific exploration has 
had its greatest vogue, have lost the 


. 


Father Zahm and Colonel Roosevelt 


spirit of the Conquistadores who settled 
South America. Indeed, there were expe- 
ditions in the Seventeenth Century by. 
Spaniards which have never been repeat- 
ed since. 

The point of greatest interest in Dr. 
Zahm’s book is the pleasing style of nar- 
ration which clothes it like a garment. 
With all his many high qualities, Colonel 
Roosevelt lacks literary charm. He has 
written much that is interesting and in- 
structive, but his style is poor and his 
lack of charm is notable. Now Dr. Zahm, 
who is a real naturalist of real attain- 


ments, has both knowledge and literary 


charm. He gives us almost an entirely 
new idea of the expedition. It will be 
remembered that the narrative by Colonel 
Roosevelt was confined almost exclusive- 
ly to the exploration portion. Our pres- 
crt arther starts from Mew York and 


carries us through the whole journey 
with a pleasing sense of proportion and 
a vivid sense of what is interesting to 
people of the United States, so that we 
feel as if we were members of the expedi- 
tion and partakers of all its joys. 

Colonel Roosevelt was feted and en- 
joyed wherever he went. It is pleasing 
to find from so experienced a traveler as 
our author, who knew the South Ameri- 
cans, that the Colonel really made a 
deeper impression than he could possibly 
know. South Americans have immense 
respect for men who do things, who have 
courage and who mark progress. It is 
interesting to learn that the action of 
President Roosevelt in the Panama Revo- 
lution was upheld even by Colombians, 
for they realized that what was done was 
eventually to be for their own benefit. 
The rejoicings over the appearance of the 
distinguished American were not confined 
to the great cities, for there was not a 
hamlet in the far interior which had not 
heard of Roosevelt and his achievements, 
and all were ready to welcome him. In- 
deed, there is much of pathos in the way 
these Indians, who had scarcely ever seen 
a white man, welcomed the party. 

Dr. Zahm is exceedingly modest in giv- 
ing an account of his own achievements in 
connection with the party. He seems to 
rejoice most in the fact that he was en- 
abled to bring Colonel Roosevelt to the 
lands he had loved so much. And it is 
quite in accordance with poetic justice 
that in spite of himself our author ap- 
pears as such an important personage 
throughout the journeyings of the dis- 
tinguished party. One can see and feel, 
although it is not set down in words, 
how this kindly, educated priest had 
managed things so well that friction 
never appeared. At all times he seems 
to have kept himself in the background 
as far as possible, and where he goes into 
personal mention it is almost entirely as 
a visitor to the many educational and 
other institutions in South America under 
control of his own church. 

To sum up: from this volume we get 
a much better account of the Roosevelt 
trip and its accomplishments than from 
the Colonel’s own narrative. 

We get a much better sense of per- 
spective of the South American peoples 
visited. 

We get a new personal portrait of the 
Colonel. 

We get insensibly a fine portrait of 
Father Zahm. 

In a year that has not been particular- 
ly notable for important books, it must 
be said that this is one which stands out 


very prominently. Joseph M. Rogers 
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Quilt Making as an Art” 


OR the first time, so far as the 
F writer is aware, a book has been 
published which deals exclusively 

with the unique subject of Quilts: Their 
Story and How to Make Them. It is a 
practical and domestic sort of a book, 
but at the same time it is both artistic 
and historical, and the extensive manner 
in which its author, Marie D. Webster, 
has gone into her subject leads one to 
think that she has made an exhaustive 
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tions of b:g-minded homemakers. There 
are examples of Egyptian applique wita 
characteristically bold light and dark 
lines, which, of course, owing to the 
warmth of the climate, are not in the 
form of bed coverings, but tent hangings, 
and, therefore, were done for no other 
reason than the love of color and decora- 
tion. There is a crusader astride his 
horse done in England, to which country 
this work was first introduced by the 
knights, who brought beautiful gifts of 
this sort with them from the Orient. 


Modern Egyptian Patchwork Pauels for Wall Decoration 


From Quilts 


study of this most interesting kind of 
needlework. 

The first thing I did in picking up a 
copy of this book (and I imagine every 
reader will do the same) was to look over 
the truly beautiful illustrations. There 
is page after page of them—not patch- 
work and crazy quilts, such as the un- 
imaginative country folk are apt to make, 
but real expressions of the artistic aspira- 


*Quilts: How to Make Them. By 
Marie D. Webster. Doubleday, Page & Co. 





There are a few specimens of the quilt- 
ing art, made during the Middle Ages, 
and then a great number of examples 
which in general character seem as 
familiar to us as the quilts inherited from 
our grandmothers. They are all works 
of art, and all who have ever had a 
needle in their hand will appreciate the 
thought, time and energy which went 
into the making of these practical yet 
very decorative articles. 

Qui!t making is one of the most uni- 





versal arts of the home and has a feeling 
of near-antiquity—we think of it as 
having been done by our grandmothers 
and not by our untraceable ancestors. 
Which, true though it is, occupied the 
same place in the minds of our grand- 
mothers, our great-grandmothers, our 
great-great-grandmothers — and _ should 
we be desirous of continuing the addition 
of greats we might keep it up until 
doomsday, for Mrs. Webster traces this 
work of applying cloth to cloth back to 
the prehistoric times of Egypt. 

She has a pleasant way of interspers- 
ing the studied details of her subject with 
pleasant little stories. She tells us that 
a product of the seventh generation after 
Cain is said to have invented both spin- 
ning and weaving, then she very briefly 
but charmingly tells the myth of Arachne, 
whom Pallas transformed into a spider 
and bade her weave forever in punish- 
ment for having surpassed the goddess 
in her weaving; and of Penelope, with 
her constant weaving and unraveling, 
by which means she was able to ward off 
undesirable lovers. 

We learn, too, that the quilt at cer- 
tain periods in some countries occupied 
somewhat the same place as the pictorial 
tapestry. The Swedes in their applique 
wall hangings, reserved for special festal 
occasions, loved to depict the Apostles 
wearing Swedish jack boots, loose col- 
lars and pea jackets—and Joseph, as 
governor of Egypt, wearing a three-cor- 
nered hat and smoking a pipe. Queen 
Mary of the Scots is said to have been 
very skillful with the needle, and in 
Harwick Hall, at the present time, there 
are many rich relics of her unusual in- 
dustry. But strangest of all told us is 
a seventeenth century custom by which 
the death of a relative caused sympa- 
thetic friends to lend the afflicted family 
mourning beds with black hangings, 
coverlets and even sheets! A very fine 
method, indeed, of soothing their afflic- 
tion! 

The first chapters of the book abound 
in such interesting bits of old quilt lore, 
but the last two are the ones which make 
for the book’s usefulness. The first of 
these gives a history of the quilt in 
America, with countless descriptions of 
specific patterns, both illustrated and un- 
illustrated, and tells us that “while con- 
temporary women out in the world were 
waging feminist wars, those in the moun- 
tains of the long Appalachian chain still 
sit at their quilting frames and create 
beauty and work wonders with patient 
needles.” Mrs. Webster says, perhaps 
to our surprise, that “there are more 
quilts being made at the present time in 
the great cities, as well as in the rural 
communities than ever before, and their 
construction as a household occupation 

(Continued on page 25 Adv, Section) 





AY I have a copy of The Life of John Hay’? a mem- 
M ber of a popular Philadelphia library asked the man 
at the desk. 

“Sorry, I can’t give it to you at once,” was the disappoint- 
ing reply. “But I can put your name on the list of applicants; 
1 think your turn will come in from two to three months.” 

“But have you only one copy?” the member asked. “Would 
it not be possible to have several copies of such an important 
book?” 

“We have seven copies, and it looks as if we would have to 
get more. Every copy is engaged for weeks ahead, and no one 
is permitted to keep them longer than the minimum time.” 

Those who are fortunate enough to lay their hands on 
William Roscoe Thayer’s The Life of John Hay (Houghton 
Mifflin Company), will find keen pleasure in reading it 
because of the inside views it affords of certain critical periods 
in American history; and the two readable volumes give many 
such views. But to many others they will prove most appealing 
because of the revelations they contain of the life of a man 
who, for more than half a century, was the companion of 
statesmen and, at length, became himself a statesman whose 
name will not soon be forgotten. As a young man of twenty- 
two he began his work as assistant secretary of President 
Lincoln. Later he served in minor capacities in the legations 
at Vienna and Madrid. For years he was a member of the 
staff of the New York “Tribune,” and for a time was acting 
editor. When he was Ambassador to Great Britain, Queen 
Victoria said, “He is the most interesting of all the Ambassa- 
dors I have known.” His long service of seven years as Sec- 
retary of State won for him the deserved title, “The Golden 
Rule Secretary.” 

His biographer has been marvelously successful in his 
purpose to let John Hay tell his own story, as much as possible, 
through his letters. These are presented most attractively. 
They give a portrait of the man, drawn by himself, all un- 
consciously, which will repay the study of those who revel in 
human documents. 

Six facts, among others, will stand out clearly before the 
thoughtful reader: 

John Hay won his way by hard work. Of course there 
were those who said results came to him without effort. His 
schoolmates envied his capacity for getting.«his lessons ap- 
parently without any study. It was the general opinion of his 
college mates that he “put his books under his pillow and had 
the contents thereof absorbed and digested by morning, for he 
was never seen ‘digging’ or doing any other act or thing that 
could be construed into hard study.” Yet he knew how to do 
hard work with seeming ease. In college, he made the most 
of his time. In the White House he frequently worked twenty 
hours a day and, on occasion, longer. He was a painstaking 
letter-writer and a careful keeper of .ecords. He could write 
books of travel accurately and picturesquely because he took 
notes wherever he went. His great work, Abraham Lincoln: 
A History, would have been impossible if he had not realized 
as a young man that he was an observer of events of tre- 
mendous importance, and that he would some day be called 
upon to record these. And when the time came to write the 
ten volumes he was ready to give to the task years of unremit- 
ting labor. He succeeded because he was willing to toil. 

He was always trustworthy. As a young man in the Spring- 
field (Illinois) law office, he attracted the elder Nicolay by this 
quality. When Lincoln asked Nicolay to go to Washington as 


his private secretary, the request was made that Hay might 
be taken along as assistant. Just at first Lincoln did not re- 


Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. 





FARIS, D.D. 


ceive the proposition with enthusiasm, though he agreed to it; 
but it was not long until he realized that he had found a man in 
whom he could put entire confidence. He found relief in saying 
to his young assistant things which must not, under any cir- 
cumstances, be repeated, and he knew that his confidence would 
not be abused. More than once Lincoln asked Hay to undertake 
a delicate mission that called for a display of wonderful tact, 
skill and his own counsel. In every instance the young man 
showed himself worthy of the trust reposed in him. And Lin- 
coln was the first of many statesmen and Presidents who knew 
that they could make no mistake in putting important com- 
missions in the hands of John Hay. 

He was always reluctant to push himself. This trait, 
which clung to him through life, was “due not to self-distrust, 
but to a shy fastidiousness.” “An intimate refinement, coupled 
with shyness, kept him from the suppliant’s posture. He never 
had the art of making those in power take his talents at their 
real worth.” When he was mentioned for the Berlin mission, 
he wrote to Whitelaw Reid, “I have not the political standing 
necessary for the place. Now you may believe it or 
not, but I would not accept if it were offered me.” 
Several years before his death, after four years of remarkable 
service as Secretary of State, he wrote, “I really believe that 
in all history I never read of a man who has had so much and 
such varied success as I have had, with so little ability and 
so little power of sustained industry. It is not a thing to be 
proud of, but it is something to be very grateful for,” 

This same modesty was evident in connection with his 
literary work. He was surprised by the success of his Cas- 
tilian Days, which, after nearly fifty years, “stands unap- 
proached in English as a panorama of Spanish life and his- 
tory.” Of his Pike County Ballads, which made him famous 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, he said: “I am the creature 
of accident. I am not to blame for the absurd vogue of my 
doggerel.” “Yet these poems correctly represent his nature, 
not less than his gifts, in that they display versatility, manifold 
interests, a quick perception, responsive emotion, irony without 
malice, and an aptitude for the unexpected turn of phrases.” 

He had a remarkable insight into character. When he was 
in the White House he was not easily deceived. From the 
first he felt that McClellan was not to be trusted. Butler he 
felt would be a failure. Yet, “acute though Hay was in seeing 
and keen in judgment, he did not turn cynic. In spite of the 
daily examples of unbridled selfishness that passed before him, 
his healthy trust in human nature was fortified by living close 
to Lincoln.” This close association enabled him to appreciate 
Lineoln’s greatness long before the public realized it. “The 
old man sits here and wields, like a backwoods Jupiter, the bolts 
of war and the machinery of government with a hand especially 
steady and equally firm,” the young secretary wrote in 1863. 

He was a friendly man, and everywhere he went he made 
friends. “His talents, rare and sparkling and delightful, pro- 
cured for him the friendships and intimacies which wealth 
cannot buy,” his biographer says. “His genius for friendship 
showed itself early in childhood and never failed him to his 
dying day. His associates delighted in him because of his 
playful wit, the richness and variety of his conversation, his 
deep-rooted kindness, his frankness—a quality which does not 
always make for friendship—and his sympathy. They did not 
think of him as the successful author or the brilliant editor, and, 
later, when he walked on the highest levels of public life, he 
still remained for them not Hay the Ambassador, not Hay the 
Secretary of State, but Hay the friend.” Yet “dignity char- 
acterized Hay from his youth, and while he might be jovial 
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among his close cronies, he was constitutionally shy, and never 
would permit liberties to be taken with him.” “‘No matter 
how intimate you were,’ his best friend told me,” wrote his 
biographer, “ ‘or how merry the occasion, nobody ever slapped 
John Hay on the back.’ ” 

Two hints, among others, are given why he won friends. 
He could be trusted to do the right thing. In college “everyone 
thought of him as of a fellow who would neither do a mean act 
nor tolerate it.” “While he still lived men said, ‘If John Hay 
did that, it must be right,’ and since his death they say, of a 
given policy, ‘If John Hay were alive he would never approve 
of this.’”” Then he made little of himself and everything of 
the other fellow. His philosophy of life was expressed in one 
of his epigrams: 


“Who would succeed in the world must ke wise in the use of 
his pronouns; 
Utter the ‘you’ twenty times, where you once utter the ‘I.’” 
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He was not lured to idleness when wealth came to him. In 
his Illinois home he knew what poverty meant. When he was 
thirty-five he had succeeded in saving practically nothing. Then 
he married the daughter of a rich business man who was eager 
to shower gifts on him. Many a man in his place would have 
given way to the temptation to take life easy. But John Hay’s 
best years came after his marriage, not before it. He would 
not give up even when he might have used failing health as an 
excuse. He responded to the call of duty, even though he 
knew he was shortening his days. 

And when he knew that death was near he was able to 
write with gratitude: “I have lived to be old, something I 
never expected in my youth. I have had many blessings, do- 
mestic happiness being the greatest of all. I have lived my 
life. I have had success beyond the dreams of my boyhood. 

By mere length of service I shall occupy a modest 
place in the history of my time.” 


Colonel Fortescue s Betty 


By Molly Elliot Seawell 


CHAPTER II 
A PRETTY MAID AND A GAMECHICK 
HE December days sped on, and Christmas was nearing. 
I As the great, splendid fortress was a shut-in place, the 
people in it made elaborate preparations for Christmas, 
if only to forget that they were shut in. The Christmas Eve 
horse-show and music-ride was to be the principal event of the 
season, and, wonder of wonders, Anita was to ride with Brous- 
sard at the latter. This was not accomplished without plead- 
ings and even tears from Anita. Mrs. Fortescue took no part 
in this affair between the Colonel and the adored of his heart; 
Anita and her father had always settled their problems them- 
selves. Sergeant McGillicuddy, however, had something to do 
with wringing from the Colonel his consent that Anita should 
ride with Broussard. 
“Mr. Broussard is the best rider of all the young orficers, 
said McGillicuddy to the Colonel, in the seclusion of the 
“Miss Anita, she’d look mighty pretty ridin’ with him, 
and Pretty Maid is as quiet as a.lamb, sir, under the saddle. 
I wouldn’t answer for her in shafts, sir. Lord! There’s 
nothin’ too devilish for a horse to do in shafts, or hitched to 
a pole. Missis McGillicuddy can’t see it in that light, judgin’ 
from the Christmas gift she’s preparin’ to give me.” 

“What is it, McGillicuddy?” asked the Colonel. 

“It’s a buggy, sir,” answered the Sergent despondently. 
“When I wanted to enlist in the aviation corps, that woman, 
sir, she said to me, ‘Patrick McGillicuddy, I never did believe 
one word about your bein’ afraid av horses in whee!ed vehicles.’ 
And ivery time I go up in a flyin’ machine, just for the fun 
av it, Missis McGillicuddy, she says to me, ‘Patrick, if they was 
to lop off the F from that flyin’ machine, it would fit you to a 
t, bedad!’ And that’s the way she talks to me when I spent 
seven dollars and fifty cents in gettin‘ prognostications that 
I was goin’ to marry a woman as would follow me around lI:ke 
a poodle dog!” 

“Women have a good many burrs in their convolutions,” 
said the Colonel, lighting a cigar, and passing a handful to the 
Sergeant. 

“They has, sir,’”’ replied McGillicuddy, accepting the cigars 
with doleful gratitude, “and Missis McGillicuddy threatens to 
take me out to drive on Christmas day. Well, sir, I’ve made 
my will and settled up my account at the post traders, and the 
aviation orficer has promised to take me on a fly Christmas 
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Eve morning. It may be the last fly I’ll take until I get wings, 
for I hardly expects, sir, to escape the dangers of that buggy.” 

In talking with Mrs. Fortescue about the music-ride, the 
Colonel dwelt upon the superiority of a quiet horse, like Pretty 
Maid, over a constitutional kicker, like Birdseye. 

“It’s the quiet ones, horses and women, that need watch- 
ing,” replied Mrs. Fortescue, who had never been accused of 
being a quiet one. 

For two weeks before Christmas, the exhibition drill and 
horse-show was the great subject of attention at Fort Blizzard. 
The most interesting part of the show was the music-ride, in 
which the girls of the post were to ride, each girl having her 
attendant cavalier. When it was known that Anita was to ride 
with Broussard, all the other sub-lieutenants who had hoped to 
sit in Broussard’s saddle, promptly provided themselves with 
other charming young ladies of the post. Next to Anita, the 
best rider was Sally Harlow, the daughter of her who had been 
Sally Carteret. Mrs. Harlow had followed the example of 
Mrs. Fortescue, whose bridesmaid she had been, and had mar- 
ried, within a year, the dashing young officer with whom she 
“stood up” at Betty’s wedding, Mrs. Harlow, like Mrs. For- 
tescue, showed a marked inability to grow old, and was as gay, 
and drank the wine of life as freely as did her daughter, Sally 
the Second. 

For a fortnight before Christmas the practice rides took 
place every afternoon in the great riding-hall, in which four 
troops of cavalry could manceuver. 

As the daughter of the C. O., Anita, with Broussard, was 
to lead the girl riders and their cavaliers. Broussard called 
punctually every afternoon at the Colonel’s quarters for Anita 
on the red December afternoons, when the air was like cham- 
pagne—and Broussard felt as if his veins ran wine instead 
of blood. The After-clap, under Kettle’s secret instructions, 
became a valuable ally of Broussard. Kettle managed that 
the baby’s afternoon ride in his wicker carriage should coincide 
with Broussard’s arrival. The dark-eyed baby, in his little 
white fur coat and cap, and white fur blanket, looked like a 
snowdrop by the side of Kettle, who, except his shiny teeth, 
was so black it seemed as if he had been coated with shoe- 
polish. The After-clap always hailed Broussard with a vigor- 
ous shout of “Bruvver! Bruvver!’”’ and Kettle invariably ex- 
plained: 

“He’s a-tryin’ to say ‘Mr. Boosard.’” 
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At this, Broussard would laugh, and agree with Kettle that 
the After-Clap was the knowingest baby in the world, and 
Anita would blush beautifully. Colonel Fortescue’s heart sank 
when he saw Broussard and Anita walking off together, Brous- 
sard so trim and soldierly in his riding uniform, and Anita so 
amazingly pretty in her blue habit and cap, cunningly imitating 
the cavalry uniform, a fetching dress adopted by all the young 
ladies who were to take part in the music-ride. 

The drill and ride were to begin at eight o’clock on Christ- 
mas Eve, and afterward there was to be a big ball, for, at Fort 
Blizzard, the young girls and young officers ended everything 
with a ball, where they could “chase the glowing hours with 
flying feet.” 

A great silver moon, and a mighty host of palpitating 
stars put the electric lights to shame on Christmas Eve. When 
Broussard called for Anita, a little before eight, she was wait- 
ing, already dressed in the pretty imitation of an officer’s uni- 
form—a costume that would make even a plain girl enchanting, 
and how much more so the violet-eyed Anita? Mrs. Fortescué, 
in her beautiful ball-gown, looked quite as handsome as her 
daughter. The regimental tailor had been busy all day letting 
out Colonel Fortescue’s full-dress uniform, and the Colonel 
fondly hoped that a couple of inches he had gained in girth 
was concealed by the tailor’s cut. But Mrs. Fortescue’s quick 
eye discerned it. 

“I declare, Jack,”’ she cried, showing off her own figure, 
still as slim as a girl’s, “I shall have to put you on a strict 
diet of lemon-juice and slate pencils, if you keep on getting 
stout!” 

At which the Colonel glowered darkly, and Anita, putting 
her arms about his neck, whispered: 

“Never mind, dear, darling daddy, I love you just the 
sume.” 

Mrs. Fortescue, who would have been affable to the Evil 
One himself, smiled at Broussard. The Colonel was polite but 
not effusive, having developed a rooted dislike to junior un- 
married officers so soon as he found out that Anita had to 
grow up like other human beings. 

Broussard felt himself in Paradise when he was walking 
with Anita along the moonlit plaza toward the riding-hall. 
Outside, troopers were leading the restless horses up and down. 
Pretty Maid did not belie her name, and was the best behaved, 
as she was the handsomest of all the mounts of the young ladies, 
Broussard’s Gamechick, a perfectly trained cavalry charger, 
with an eye and ear of beautiful intelligence, had not his 
superior among the horses. Sergeant McGillicuddy, who was 
the best man with horses at Fort Blizzard, was walking up 
and down looking at the horses approvingly and saying to a'l 
who cared to hear: 

“As good a lot of nage as ever I see, and every blarsted 
ene of ’em has four legs. It’s mighty seldom nowadays you 
see a four-legged horse; most of ’em has only three legs, and 
some of ’em ain’t got as much as two and a half.” 

The riders, all wearing the same uniform as Broussard 
and Anita, appeared by twos and fours, bright-eyed young 
officers and merry girls. Their part was not to come for an 
hour, but they declared that the night was too lovely to go into 
the waiting-room, and they strolled about and talked horses 
and dancing and balls and all the happy things that fall out 
“when youth and pleasure meet.” 

In the midst of the chatter of the riders and stamping 
and champing of the blanketed horses, as they were led up 
and down, Kettle suddenly appeared, carrying in his arms a 
white bundle, which turned out to be the After-Clap. He 
should have been asleep in his crib for hours, but instead, he 
was wide awake, laughing and crowing, and evidently meant, 
with Kettle’s assistance, to make a night of it. 

“What do you mean, Kettle, by bringing the baby out this 
time of night?” asked the surprised Anita. 

“T got him all wropped up warm,” answered Kettle, apolo- 
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getically, pointing to the After-Clap’s white fur coat and cap. 
“But that chile knowed there wuz a hoss show on—it’s mighty 
little he doan’ know, and after the Kun’l and Miss Betty lef’ he 
begin’ to cry for ‘Horsey! Horsey!’ an’ I jes’ had to take him 
up an’ dress him an’ bring him here. An’ that’s Gord’s truth, 
Miss Anita’”—a phrase Kettle habitually used when making 
doubtful statements. 

The baby was so obviously happy in this break of all nursery 
discipline, that Anita had not the heart to send him home— 
Anita was a soft-hearted creature. - Sergeant McGillicuddy, 
however, explained disgustedly to the waiting troopers and 
horses how the After-Clap was permitted to begin his career 
of dissipation. 

“T’ll bet you a million of monkeys,” the Sergeant snorted, 
“as Missis McGillucuddy wasn’t on hand when that there baby 
begun to yell ‘Horsey! Horsey!’ if he ever did it at all. With 
eight children av her own, and Anna Mariars’s beau, Missis 
McGillicuddy must sometimes stop at home. Lord help the 
naygur if Missis McGillicuddy should favor the. horse-show 
with her prisince!” 

The sympathies of the soldiers were entirely with the 
After-Clap, who loved soldiers, knowing them to be his true 
friends, and was never happier than with his big, kind, blue- 
coated playmates, the troopers with their rattling sabres and 
clanking spurs. 

Sergeant McGillicuddy, being himself under Mrs. Mc- 
Gillicuddy’s iron rule, did not approve of Kettle’s break of 
discipline, and hatched a scheme to catch him. With a coun- 
tenance as inscrutable as the Sphinx, he stepped to the tele- 
phone booth, shut the door carefully, and held a short conversa- 
tion over the wire with Mrs. McGillicuddy. When the Ser- 
geant came out of the telephone booth his face was not in- 
scrutable, but expressed pure human joy and triumph. 

“Tt’s Missis McGillicuddy as’ll do for ye,” said the Ser- 
geant with a grin, going up to Kettle, holding the delighted 
After-Clap in his arms. 

“Go ’long, man,” answered Kettle, “Mrs. McGillicuddy 
ain’t my boss. She’s yourn.” 

This language, uttered toward a man with chevrons and 
three stripes on his sleeve, naturally incensed the Sergeant. He 
had learned, however, in twenty years of warfare with Kettle, 
that it was very hard to get him punished. 

“The naygur never has found out that orders is orders,” 
remarked the Sergeant to the lookers on. “But Missis Mc- 
Gillicuddy can wallop him with one hand hid behind her back, 
and she’ll do it, too, when she finds out about the kiddie bein’ 
out this time of night.” 

This was no idle threat. Fifteen minutes later, when 
Kettle and the After-Clap were at the height of their enjoy- 
ment, Mrs. McGillicuddy, with only a shawl over her head in 
the keen December night, was seen stalking across the plaza 
and toward the group of men and horses outside the drill-hall; 
the riders had trooped into the waiting-room for coffee and 
sandwiches, before the ride began. The troopers, who knew and 
admired Mrs. McGillicuddy, made way for her respectfully, as 
she swooped down on Kettle, to his complete surprise. 

“Solomon!” shouted Mrs. McGillicuddy. 

Whenever Mrs. McGillicuddy used Kettle’s baptismal name, 
it meant the same thing as when Colonel Fortescue called Mrs. 
Fortescue “Elizabeth”—there was trouble brewing. 

“And it’s you,” continued Mrs. McGillicuddy, in a voice 
like a bassoon in a rage, “as the Colonel and Mrs. Fortescue 
trusted their innocent lamb, and when they are peacefully 
witchin’ the show you take this pore baby out of his warm bed 
and brings him out here to catch his death of cold, and horse- 
shows ain’t no good anyhow, and McGillicuddy, you’ll laugh on 
the wrong side of your face, when I get you home, and the 
Colonel shall know this, if my name is Araminta McGillicuddy.” 

With that, Mrs. McGillicuddy tore the After-Clap from 
Kettle’s arms. Like Kettle and McGillicuddy and the admiring 
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crowd, the baby knew enough to maintain dead silence when 
Mrs. McGillicuddy had the floor. 

“Right "tout face and march,” screamed Mrs. McGilli- 
cuddy to Kettle, who meekly obeyed her, “and McGillicuddy 
*ll hear from me when he comes home to-night!” 

Mrs. McGillicuddy then, with Kettle walking in advance, 
his head hanging down, followed with the After-Clap, and took 
the way to the C. O.’s quarters, where the baby, much to his 
disappointment, was again laid in his crib and Kett!e was 
promised terrors to come: like those the Day of Judgment. 

McGillicuddy, standing in the moonlight, among the rider- 
less horses and grinning troopers, forestalled criticism by 
handing out a card, on which a legend was inscribed in large 
letters. 

“Boys,” said the Sergeant, solemnly, “there’s my rule for 
all married men in the service, and out av it. It’s the Golden 
Rule of married life, boys, and it ought to be added to the 
Articles of War and the regulations. Here it is, boys: 

“*Doan’t monkey with the buzz saw.’” 


Meanwhile, within the vast riding-hall, the splendid 
pageant was taking place. The lofty roof was hung with flags 
of all nations, entwined with ropes and wreathes of Christmas 
greens, and crimson and gold electric lights. In the middle of 
the roof, dark and high, hung a great silken flag of the United 
States, with the electric lights so arranged as to throw a halo 
of glory upon it. The galleries were full of officers and ladies 
in brilliant ball costumes, for the ball that was to follow. Under 
the galleries the soldiers and their families were massed. Over 
the wide entrance doors was the musicians’ gallery, where the 
regimental band, with their gleaming instruments made a 
great splash of vivid color against the somber wall. Opposite 
the entrance was the Commanding Officer’s box, beautifully 
draped with flags and wreathes of holly. In the box sat the 
Colonel and Mrs. Fortescue, both looking, as Anita had said, 
wonderfully young and handsome. The Colonel caught sight 
of the chaplain looking in at a window below; the chaplain 
knew a horse from an automobile, and loved horses too much 
for the good of his soul, so he thought. In a moment, a mes- 
senger came with the Colonel’s compliments, and the request 
for the’ chaplain’s company, and the chaplain obeyed with 
alacrity and a joy almost unholy. 

Above the murmur of conversation and laughter, the band 
dominated, playing soft Italian music. Suddenly and silently, 
as if in a dream, the great entrance doors drew apart, the band 
changed into a great military fanfare, and four splendid troops 
of cavalry charged in, the lithe young troopers and the sleek 
horses with muscles of steel under their satin skin, horse and 
man moving as one. After a dash around the hall, they pro- 
ceeded to show what troopers and horses could do. The sol- 
diers rode bareback and upside down, got on and off the horses 
in ways incredible, made pyramids of troopers, the horses gal- 
loping at full speed, stopped like machines, dismounted, the 
horses lay down and the troopers, at full length, pounded out 
deadly imaginary volleys into unseen enemies. 

When this was over, and the troopers had trotted out amid 
thunders of applauds, the great doors again slid open as if by 
magic, and three batteries of artillery rushed in, the band 
thundering out, “For He is a Son of a Gun, of a Gun.” The 
drivers, with four horses to each gun, sat like statues, as did 
the three artillerymen, erect, with folded arms and as straight 
and still as men of steel, their backs to the horses as the guns 
sped around the hall, and turned and twisted marvelously, never 
a wheel touching, but always within three inches of disaster. 
Loud applause greeted the wonderful spectacle of gunners, 
horses and gun carriages inspired by an almost superhuman 
intelligence. 

When the batteries had passed out, and the doors were 
closed there was a short pause. The next and last event was 
the music-ride by the officers and girls, the prettiest sight in 











the world. Middle-aged matrons and gray-mustached officers 
smiled in anticipation of seeing their rosebud daughters, on 
beautiful horses, admired and applauded of all. 

In the C. O.’s box, Mrs, Fortescue, opening her fan, leaned 
over and smiled into the Colonel’s face. 

“She’ll do it,” whispered the Colonel, confidently, meaning 
that Anita would do her act more gracefully and brilliantly 
than any girl who ever rode a horse. 

The band once more struck up, the great doors slid wide 
apart, this time with a clang, and the procession of youth and 
beauty and valor dashed upon the tanbark. The officers were 
resplendent in-uniform, while the girls, in their daring imita- 
tion of the uniform, and with cavalry caps upon their pretty 
heads, looked like young Amazons riding to war. Broussard 
and Anita, who led the cavalcade, were the best riders, where 
all were good. Pretty Maid and Gamechick seemed on the best 
of terms, and their stride fitted perfectly. 

The procession circled around the hall at a canter, and as 
Anita and Broussard, leading the procession, reached a point 
in front of the C. O.’s box, they both saluted, Anita raising her 
little gauntleted hand to her cavalry cap. Colonel Fortescue 
stood up and returned the salute, as the riders passed, two by 
two. Next began the scene of beautiful horsemanship, pure 
and-simple, winding up with the Virginia reel, done by the 
riders on horseback as the band played the old reel, “Billy 
in the Low Grounds.” 

Then came the last feature of all; the riders re-formed 
and suddenly quickening their pace to a full gallop, started 
upon the circuit of the hall. They swept around the circle at 
a sharp gallop, the clanking spurs and rattling sabres keeping 
time to the roar of the music. Anita was riding like a bird on 
the wing and Pretty Maid, who had behaved with her usual 
grace and decorum, opening and shutting her stride like a 
machine. Just as she got in front of the C. O.’s box, the mare 
suddenly lost her head. She hesitated, bringing her four feet 
together in a way that would have thrown over her head a 
rider less expert than Anita. 

The movements of animals are so much quicker than those 
of men that the eye can scarcely follow them. One instant 
Anita was in her saddle; the next, Pretty Maid stopped, 
crouched, gave a wild spring, fell prone on her knees, and 
rolled over, struggling violently. Anita, half thrown, half 
slipping from her saddle, was on the tanbark, directly in front 
of Gamechick. 

She straightened out her slim figure full length and closed 
her eyes. Broussard’s horse was then not six feet away from 
her, and coming on as if the trumpeters were sounding the 
charge. 

A great groan rose from the floor and the galleries, the 
band played on wildly, losing its perfect tempo, and each mu- 
sician playing for himself, but still playing as a band should 
play on in a terrible crisis. In the C. O.’s box, the chaplain 
was on his feet, his hands clasped in silent supplication; Mrs. 
Fortescue, braver than a brave soldier, put her arm about her 
husband’s neck, as Colonel Fortescue swayed about in his seat 
like a drunken man. Amid the blare of the band, with the 
riders and chargers almost upon the struggling horse and 
motionless girl, lying on the tanbark, Broussard, coolly, «us if 
he were on the parade ground, lifted Gamechick by the bridle, 
gave him a touch with the spur, and the next moment cleared 
both mare and girl, with twenty inches between Gamechick’s 
iron-shod hoofs and Anita’s beautiful blonde head. 

It had all passed in ten seconds, by the clock, but to those 
who watched it seemed a long hour of agony. The moment 
the leap was made, Anita sprung to her feet and Broussard 
was on the tanbark. Wild cheering almost drowned the crash 
of the band; some of the women were weeping and others 
laughing hysterically, the men cheering like madmen. Brous- 
sard smilingly picked up Anita’s cavalry cap, which had fallen 
on the tanbark, brushed it and put it on Anita’s pretty head; 
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some words, unheard by others, passed between them. The 
mare then lay perfectly quiet. Then Broussard got the mare 
on her feet. 


Anita patted her neck gently and rubbed her nose reassur- 
ingly. Broussard, taking the girl’s slender waist between his 
hands, swung her into her saddle, himself mounted, and the 
It was as if Tragedy had not showed 


riders fell in behind. 
her awful visage. , 

All the cheering and clapping and weeping and laughing 
and shouting that had gone before was as nothing to that 
which followed after, while the band played, “For He is a 
Jolly Good Fellow,” and everybody who could sing, or thought 
he could sing, joined in the refrain. Colonel Fortescue, whiter 
than death, sat straight up in his place, and Mrs. Fortescue 
whispered in his ear: 

“Be brave—brave as you were in battle.” 

Colonel Fortescue had been in battle, but the screaming 
shells and the crash of machine guns brought with them no 
such wild and shivering terror as when he say Gamechick’s 
fore-feet in the air over Anita, lying on the tanbark. 

The procession passed once more around the hall, Anita’s 
face flushed and smiling, Broussard outwardly calm, but the 
red blood showing under his dark skin. When they reached 
the entrance doors, and were about to ride out, Sergeant Mc- 
Gillicuddy stopped Broussard with a word. The audience, 
watching and smiling, knew what would happen, and all eyes 
were fixed on the C. O.’s box. In a minute, Broussard, with 
his cavalry cap in his hand, was seen mounting the stairs; 
Colonel Fortescue rose, and clasped Broussard’s hand, while 
Mrs. Fortescue frankly kissed him on both cheeks. The band 
broke loose again and so did the people. Although Fort Bliz- 
zard was a great fortress, it was so far away in the frozen 
northwest that those within its walls constituted one vast 
family. Anita was known to all of them, officers and ladies, 
troopers and troopers’ wives and children, and the company 
washerwoman, and the regimental blacksmiths—they felt as 
if Broussard had saved the life of a child of their own. 

Colonel Fortescue was a soldier, and therefore recovered 
himself, and walked bravely with Mrs. Fortescue in the moon- 
light to their quarters, Broussard and Anita riding ahead as 
if nothing had happened, when everything had happened. At 
the door, Broussard left Anita; both had to dress for the ball. 

In the office, his City of Refuge, Colonel Fortescue sat in 
his chair and trembled like a leaf. Mrs. Fortescue, with tender 
words and soft caresses, comforted him. 


She stood trembling, frightened and ashamed; . 
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“Stay with me, dear wife,” he saiu, “I tell you as truly as 
if I were this moment facing a firing squad, that I never knew 
what fear was until this night, and yet I thought I knew it, 
and could feel my heart quivering as I cheered my men to the 
charge. Betty, I love our child too much, too much!” 

“No,” said Mrs. Fortescue, kissing his cheek, “you don’t 
love her half as much as you love me. Suppose I had been 
there in our child’s place?” 

The Colonel put his arm over his face. 

“Don’t, Betty—I can’t bear it,” he cried. 

“But you must bear it; you must go to the ball in twenty 
minutes.” 

Colonel Fortescue, with bewildered eyes, looked at her as 
ii to ask, what were balls? And where? 

Mrs. Fortescue said no more. Presently, they heard 
Anita’s light step on the stairs. She flitted into the office, and 
looked, in her ball gown of shimmering white, as pure and 
sweet as one of her own white doves. 

“I’m ready for the ball, dad,” she said, smiling and kissing 
the Colonel and her mother, “I am a soldier’s daughter, and 
I can’t let a little thing keep me from my duty—which is, to 
go to the ball.” 

Colonel Fortescue caught her in his arms. 

“What a spirit!” he cried brokenly. “You have the making 
of ten soldiers in you, my daughter, my little daughter!” 

Mrs. Fortescue rose and drew her beautiful evening cloak 
around her. Colonel Fortescue noticed, for the first time, how 
pale she was, but there was a smile on her lips, and the fine 
light of courage in her eye; it was partly from her that Anita 
inherited her brave spirit. 

So the Colonel rose, too; he could not be less brave than 
his wife and daughter. Anita kissed him tenderly; a soft 
hearted deserter always takes an affectionate leave of his 
comrades, when he is about to desert. 

At the ball, Colonel and Mrs. Fortescue were composed, 
smiling, grateful; Anita was less shy, more laughing than 
usual. When Broussard entered the ball-room, he was greeted 
with a great roar of applause, and when he danced the first 
dance with Anita, once more there was applause, and something 
in the eyes of the smiling, hand-clapping crowd that brought 
the ever ready color into Anita’s delicately lovely face. It was 
a beautiful ball, as all military balls are, and lasted late. When 
the C. O. and Mrs. Fortescue and Anita got home, it was 
Christmas morning, and the stars that led the Magi to the crib 
at Bethlehem were shining gloriously in the blue-black sky. 


(To be Continued) 
































































































































































































































A Refreshing Little Comedy 


iTH none of the stereotyped 
WV qualities of the play of Daddy 
Long Legs, and with more of 
the imaginative quality that is to be 
found in The Fortune Hunter, Edward 
Childs Carpenter’s little comedy, The Cin- 
derella Man, strikes us as being a very 
refreshing four-part short story done in 
dialogue form. 
The old saying that all the world loves 
a lover is well exemplified in the delight- 
ful response given by the audience to 
something that, while it may not over- 
stimulate the intellect, certainly does 
warm the heart. Not very long ago we 
heard Mr. David Bispham say that in 
these days of stress and strain, when 
people were being confronted by the hor- 
rors of war, he was going to devote him- 
self entirely to songs that would be of a 
cheerful nature; for he thought that the 
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world was entitled to them just at this 
moment. Mr. Carpenter’s little drama 
sounds a similar hopeful note. It has 
nothing to do with any of the profound 
philosophies. It does not analyze any of 
the problematical sex questions. It sim- 
ply tells the old, old story in a most novel 
and refreshing manner. As we sat there 
we thought that probably Mr. Carpenter 
was under the inspiration of Mrs. Bur- 
nett, who gave to the child world The Lit- 
tle Princess. The Cinderella Man is The 
Little Princess grown up. 

The heroine is a “poor little rich girl” 
who, returning from abroad after the 
death of her mother, finds a most boorish 
father, with whom it is very evident she 
is to have little comradeship. But through 
the presence nearby in a most unpreten- 
tious boarding-house of a poor young 
man who is freezing in a garret while 
he writes poetry, the girl’s interest in 
life is heightened, and she becomes the 
fairy godmother to this poor young man, 
whose skylight roof closely adjoins the 
roof of the poor little rich girl. So that, 
with the planning and plotting of this 
simple young heroine and a sympathetic 
gray-haired lawyer, the fairy godmother 
slips across the roof to the house, and 
enters the garret of the freezing poet, 
bringing with her a silk comforter and a 
hamper full of untold good things. From 
that moment a roof intimacy springs up 
between the two, the girl disguising her 
identity by calling herself the secretary 
of the rich princess who lives next door; 
and the young man vowing that, while 
he will countenance the secretary, he will 
have nothing to do with the princess who 
is so rich. 

Throughout the play, the poet is writ- 
ing a libretto which he intends to enter 
in a competition for a prize of $10,000. 
In plays of this character the certainty 
we all have while seeing them that the 





heroes and heroines are going to get ex- 
actly what they are aiming for, is truly 
delightful. The plot of The Cinderella 
Man from this point is as evident as it 
can be, but none the less are we enter- 
tained by the turn of events. Not only 
that, but Mr. Carpenter gives us very 
excellent characters in the grouchy old 
father, his three faithful but none the 
less critical men friends, the young poet, 
youthful and exuberantly played by Mr. 
Shelley Hull, and the princess alias her 
secretary, assumed with charming un- 
sophistication by Miss Phoebe Foster. We 
are given a very realistic portrayal of 
the conventional great she-bear Land- 
lady, who puts a stop to the clandestine 
meetings across the roof tops. But more 
graphic still is the figure of Jerry Prim- 
rose, the drudge of the boarding-house, 
who recognizes in the starving poet in 
the garret a type of gentleman he used to 
serve in his palmiest days. Here is a 
small part beautifully characterized by 
Mr. Frank Bacon, and we emphasize it 
because there was a real human quality 
to his work that is rarely seen nowadays. 

As I say, the chief claim that this play 
has upon our recognition is that it fur- 
nishes a clean, wholesome evening’s en- 
tertainment. It does not pretend to be 
anything more than a simple story, ap- 
pealing to our elemental interests. It is 
a kind of play that the school-girl should 
revel in at a Saturday matinee, and we 
cheerfully recommned it. 


Is This Macbeth I See 
Before Me! 


R. JAMES K. HACKETT and 
M Miss Viola Allen are co-stars 
in a Tercentenary production of 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. We use the word 


“Tercentenary” advisedly, for we hope 
that it will be another three hundred 
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A Scene From Macbeth 


years before we see another performance 
so utterly oblivious to any tradition as 
the present one. It is not our intention 
to go into the matter of details in other 
Macbeths. Should the reader care to do 


that, let him turn to Mr. William Win- 
ter’s two volumes, Shakespeare on the 


Stage. We are going to content ourselves 
with deploring the fact that Miss Allen 
should have ignored Lady Macbeth’s 
fundamental claim upon our interest—a 
claim which lies wholly in her one re- 
deeming quality—her blind love for her 
husband—the Thane of Cawdor. 

On the part of Mr. Hackett, we are 
still wondering where he discovered any 
ancient sanction for the debonair atti- 
tude he gives to Macbeth, in the scene 
where he arranges for the murders, in 
his visits to the witches, and in the sev- 
eral “interviews” he has with his wife. 
Possibly this impression was all the more 
accentuated by the fact that, when he 
took his helmet off, his hair was cut in a 
fashion more familiar to New York than 
to the heath in Scotland. Serious though 
his position may have been just after the 
announcement of Lady Macbeth’s demise, 
Mr. Hackett, as Macbeth, likewise infused 
a certain romantic spirit into his own 
death-scene, where he groped frantically 
at the stone buttress beneath Lady Mac- 
beth’s window, and we were half fearful 
that he might forget his lines and give 
us instead passages from Romeo and 
Juliet. 

Neither of these two co-stars had any 
ghost of an idea as to the proper manner 
of reading blank verse. Miss Allen pos- 
sesses a mannerism of speech which 
makes her rendition automatic. Mr. 
Hackett mouths his words, and instead 


of obtaining volume of tone, succeeds in 
producing indistinct utterance. 

With the help of Joseph Urban, this 
production of Macbeth is one mute, in- 
glorious chromo poster, further height- 
ened by a very nervous spot-light which 
ran about the stage like Tinker Bell in 
Peter Pan. 

To judge by this production as a whole, 
we think that the broad comedy of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor—which is to be 
put on as a second offering of this co- 
partnership—will be more ‘suited to their 
abilities. Certainly, it will be further en- 


riched by the real artistic work of Miss 
Henrietta Crosman. 


The Least Said About “The 
Greatest Nation™ | 


R. WILLIAM ELLIOTT has evi- 
M dently been thinking a great 

deal ‘about the true means of 
gaining universal peace, and he has 
thought over the matter so long that he 
had to get it out of his system in the 
shape of a play. The Greatest Nation 
is not a war drama. It is a romantic 
conceit, laid in imaginary kingdoms, 
where the monarch of one has a beauti- 
ful daughter and the monarch of another 
is in love with that daughter. But 
whereas Monarch Number One is very 
war-like and “efficient,” Monarch Num- 
Two, a young fellow in robin’s-egg blue 
uniform, believes in all the joys of peace, 
and to that end has built a wonderful 
canal which will do as much good to the 
kingdom next his as to his own. 

But Monarch Number One is a terriffic 
man, determined upon war at any price, 
and he blusters around about “ ’Fraid- 
Cat” Monarch Number Two in a most 
awful manner. And it looks very much 
as though the course of true love be- 
tween the daughter of Monarch Number 
One and the person of Monarch Number 
Two would never run smooth. But just 
as the two Monarchs are about to go to 
war, just as Monarch Number One is 
chafing at the bit, and his Chief Advisers 
are snorting around the Palace, vowing 
that they will exert every means to cap- 
ture Monarch Number Two, in walks 
Monarch Number Two and entering the 


From Erstwhile Susan 
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Palace of Monarch Number One, and 
says: “Let’s be friends.” And, inasmuch 
as Monarch Number One has just been 
informed by his head general that all his 
soldiers have laid down their arms, and 
have refused to fight beloved Monarch 
Number Two, there is nothing left but 
to have a general proclamation issued 
that the two Monarchs have decided to 
remain at peace. This is the delectable 
dish served up to us by Mr. Elliott in 
conjunction with one Miss Marian Creigh- 
ton. 

If Mr. Elliott intended to give us sym- 
bolism or allegory, he has failed utterly, 
and his plot is so puerile in its conception 
that we are surprised that the discovery 
of the absurdity of his play was not 
thrust upon him during rehearsal. None 
of the characters had any reason for 
being. 

The chief distinction in The Greatest 
Nation lies in the scenery, which is. of 
a most imaginative character. It is one 
of the best exhibits of the art of Joseph 
Urban seen for a long while. Decorative, 
it is full of an imaginative quality which 
the play does not contain. As for the 
acting, it was scarcely above the ordi- 
nary. 


Mrs. Fiske's Splendid Acting 


RS. HELEN R. MARTIN has 

written several stories dealing 

with the atmosphere of life in 
the old Dutch communities of Pennsyl- 
vania, and several attempts have been 
made to transfer this atmosphere to the 
stage. Some seasons ago, a road com- 
pany exploited a dramatization of Tilly, 
the Mennonite Maid. 

But the first metropolitan introduction 
that Mrs. Martin has had to the stage 
has just occurred in the play, Erstwhile 
Susan, founded by Marian de Forrest on 
Mrs. Martin’s novel, Barnabetta. The 
result is a very clumsy piece of work, 
which at every step misses excellent pos- 
sibilities, because the special atmosphere 
invites special types of character, and 
when a writer fails to make us feel the 
humanity of a special life, the result is 
more likely to be caricature than truth. 

Take a community, subjected to nar- 
row ideals and religious superstitions, 
rich in smugness and miserly in worldly 
goods, and thrust into that community 


from outside a woman who is of an en- - 


tirely different nature, yet who is de- 
termined to waken the community up, 
and you have the bare skeleton of this 
play which Mrs, Fiske has selected for 
her return to the New York stage, after 
an absence of several seasons. 

A Mennonite tinsmith advertises for a 
wife, having already had two and having 
worn them out as he is now wearing out 
his little daughter. the family drudge. 
The “victim” of this advertisement is 
one Miss Juliet Miller, an elocutionist 





from Iowa, who has been a barn-stormer 
of an actress in days gone by, and who, 
in all her furbelows and theatrical head- 
gear, swoops down upon the Mennonite 
community. 

And she takes away the breath of this 
community by the way she handles her 
new husband and his family of lusty 
sons and fragile daughter. She declares 
war against Mennonite customs, and at 
the climax, when she is determined to 
free the daughter of the family from her 
“serfdom,” and after she has burned the 
cat-of-nine-tails which has previously 
been used upon the shoulders of the poor 
girl by her father, she well-nigh para- 
lyzes every one by turning upon her 
husband and calling him what he de- 
serves to be called. 

This is the mere shell of the play which 
ends happily in the death of Erstwhile 
Susan’s husband, the daughter’s emanci- 
pation by Erstwhile Susan, and the 
humbling of Erstwhile Susan’s stepsons. 
When the curtain drops, Susan is walking 
out arm in arm with the Governor of 
Iowa, and we feel confident that he is 
soon to fall victim beneath her woman’s 
wiles. 

There are many gaps in the working 
out of this plot. On seeing it, one in- 
stinctively asks the reasons for many 
things that are done, only to find no 
reasons at all. The play is constructed 
along the lines of the “by gosh” dramas 
of the New England type, where we get 
the smart young man of the village who 
wants to “set” with the pretty village 
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girl, the lusty stage drivers, the meek 
hotel clerks with hair parted in the mid- 
dle, the dour pious women of the com- 
munity, and the dull inhabitants in gen- 
eral. I have not yet determined to my- 
self, after seeing Erstwhile Susan, the 
full significance of her being Erstwhile 
at all. It is difficult to reconcile a woman 
sacrificing her life because of her love 
for a girl, she has seen many times in a 
drug-store. There is no particular call 
for her standing all the sacrifices imposed 
upon her. When she comes to the little 
village, and dresses in her stage costumes 
so as to galvanize everybody, we smile 
over the picture, but we are dazed by the 
connection between Erstwhile Susan and 
the moral problem involved. The story 
is crudely joined together. Every con- 
ventional thing happens that has hap- 
pened many times before in the “by gosh” 
plays of an earlier period. The-types are 
very badly drawn and very slovenly.acted 
by the majority of the cast. Infact, 
there are moments when the stage fs one 
uproar of conflicting noise. 

Through it all, however, Mrs. Fisk 
moves with vivacity, surety and distinc- 
tion. She returns to us with that same 
ability she has always possessed of mak- 
ing a bad thing good, and she reads into 
the lines a certain delightful satire which 
is refreshing and unique; for place her 
réle in the hands of an ordinary actress, 
and Erstwhile Susan would scarcely have 
called forth the commendable criticisms 
which it did on the morning after its 
premiére. 


The Drama Renascent 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


enough and the man you are try- 
ing to convince will not only fall 
for your argument, but will shortly be- 
lieve that he himself is the originator.” 
These shrewd lines from It Pays to Ad- 
vertise are axiomatic under any condi- 
tions, but they are peculiarly applicable 
to the now passing theatrical season. For 
in the beginning everyone was full of 
gloomy prognostications. It was gener- 
ally understood that the Drama, as spelt 
with capitals, had gone to the dogs, and 
as a result. small audiences and over- 
critical ones harassed the theatrical man- 
agers. Then like a weather-cock the 
vane of public opinion swung around, 
and without apparent reason the “man- 
who-knows” began to say that far from 
being a@ bad season it was a good one, 
that it was the year of the “Drama 
Renascent,” and as a result, instead of 
a curtailed season, ending in the early 
part of Lent, the array of offerings at 


S AY a thing often enough and hard 


the various playhouses will keep us play- 
going until Decoration Day. 

What is more, some of the best offer- 
ings of the year help in this spring flores- 
cence, and to quote Shakespeare, as 
everyone droned in this motto of the 
Shakespearean tercentenary: 


“Proud-pied April, dress’d in all his trim, 


_ Hath put a spirit of youth in everything.” 


And speaking of youth, brings to mind 
the fact that this month will give us the 
annual Mask and Wig production, Easter 
Week at the Forrest. This is, so I am 
told, the twenty-eighth musical show 
which the famous organization of the 
University of Pennsylvania has staged, 
and as usual it has been written by a 
college man; the music is college music 
and the actors and actresses are students 
who are now busily skipping lectures and 
recitations for the fun and frolic of final 
rehearsals. 

The production is called Whoa Phoebe, 
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Phoebe being a Mule with a Mind. In 


fact, Phoebe has such rare mental at- 
tainments that she can do everything but 
talk. And like the famous Bottom of 
a Midsummer Night’s Dream, she has 
attendants to wait upon her, and though 
a mischievous Puck does not awake her 
at the plea of a Fairy King, she has’ the 
sad awakening of being stolen by a 
traveling Circus and fares ill until she 
is finally returned to her home. 

There is, of course, a lot of fun-making, 
and some splendid songs, with the usual 
array of dancing, but Phoebe marks one 
innovation: this is the first time that the 
“leading lady” has been given a stellar 
réle without any songs! 

Needless to say Society will be out in 
full force for the production, but since 
it is essentially amateur, it needs no 





From Nobody Home 


words of description or criticism to fill 
the theater with fluttering debutantes 
and chaperones. 

Society will also, however, turn out in 
full force to welcome Maude Adams, who 
is an April Attraction at the Broad, 
where, after nineteen years, she is again 
playing the réle that saw her debut as 
a star, “Babbie,” in The Little Minister. 
Next year I understand Miss Adams is 
to have a new Barrie play as a starring 
vehicle, dealing with the war, but in the 
meantime she will continue in the be- 
loved old réles, giving special matinees 
of Peter Pan. 

Laurette Taylor also comes to the 
Broad this month in a new play by her 
playwright husband, Hartley Manners, 
and last but by no means least there will 
be George Arliss in Paganini, all of whom 











From A World of Pleasure 


have been held back by the long run of 
the popular Pollyanna and her gladness. 
In fact, it has been a season of phenom- 
enal runs both here and in Boston, No- 
body Home at the Adelphi, rivalling It 
Pays to Advertise at the Garrick, as they 
rivalled one another at “The Hub.” 

The latter is the most essentially mas- 
culine play of the year, and is also typi- 
cally American, so it is not to be won- 
dered at that the male audience far out- 
numbers the feminine audience. O7 
course there is a lot to delight women 
in the fun-making and the love-making, 


Letty Yorke 
In Alone at Last, at the Lyric 





but just as it took a masculine mind to 
conceive it, so it takes a masculine mind 
thoroughly to appreciate the difficulties 
of the young men who, having boomed a 
brand of soap by a tremendous adver- 
tising campaign, suddenly discover that 
they have no soap! 

Nobody Home, on the other hand, while 
it has its masculine side, is essentially a 
woman’s play, and is, by the way, vro- 
duced by a woman; its stage sets are by 
a woman, and its costumes were chosen 
by women, hence perhaps the fact of its 
individuality in the way of scenery (femi- 
nine and otherwise). 

Miss Elsie De Wolfe designed the sets 
for the different acts, taking, so she says, 
“individuality as the keynote.” 

“We have too long followed blindly the 
preconceived ideas of foreign theaters,” 
she said in discussing Nobody Home. “We 
follow false gods not only on the stage, 
but in our homes, and see nothing incon- 
gruous in an Italian Villa on the Hudson 
or a French Chateau in ‘Rahway.’ As; 
for the stage—why for years rooms have 
been planned of the same tri-walled type, 
with an exit to right, left and perhaps 
at the back, and the furnishings were 
chosen with an entire disregard for the 
type of person that was supposed t» oc- 
cupy them. That is what I have tried 
to get away from in this play. The apart- 
ment of the very up-to-date ‘Tony Miller,’ 
for instance, shatters all stage precedent 
and has five doors to it. Also, the color 
scheme, which is, as you know, black and 
white, with little tubs of vivid orange 
trees, and baskets of oranges for the 
chandeliers, is just the sort of outré 
scheme that such a girl as Tony would 
choose. 

“It’s a new kind of interior decorating, 
this putting real homes on the stage that 
will express the personality of the play, 
and I am tremendously interested in it 
all.” 

So is Miss Marbury, the producer of 
the play, and, as perhaps you remember, 
the sponsor who “made” the Vernon 
Castles so huge a social success. This 
is Miss Marbury’s third musical comedy, 
and as she even employs a feminine pub- 
licity manager in charming Miss -~- Mae 
Dowling, it will be interesting to find 
how this feminine combination will ad- 
vance in that essentially masculine world 
of the business end of the drama. 

Lawrence Grossmith, who has the lead- 
ing réle among the fun-makers in the 
Bolton-Rubens comedy, is not a newcomer 
to this city as a good many people sup- 
pose, but was seen here nine years ago 


in The White Chrysanthemum at the 


Garrick. He is one of a distinguished 
family of actors, his father, George Gros- 
smith, having forsaken newspaper work 
to go on the stage where he scored a 
huge success in Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas. In this country, however, he is 
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best remembered for his recital enter- 
tainments. His son, George Grossmith, 
Jr., as well as Lawrence, is an actor, and 
Weedon Grossmith, a brother of the elder 
Grossmith, is also on the stage. 

Lawrence Grossmith had no intention 
of taking up a stage career, feeling, so he 
says, that there were enough actors in 
the family, and studied to be an electrical 
engineer, but the lure of the footlights 
proved too strong and he made his debut 
some ten years ago with Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree, playing the same Shake- 
spearean Repertoire with which Sir Her- 
bert has this winter been delighting New 
York. 

At the Lyric the month also opens with 
a play that is rightly dubbed a “March 
attraction,” but it deserves a word here 
not by reason of its plot, or its lines, but 
because of its bizarre costumes and 
swiftly-changing scenes. In fact, like 
Around the Map, The Fol.ies and the 
other musical shows of the year, A World 





of Pleasure comes very decidedly under 
the head of a “spectacle.” 

It is to. be hoped that in another year 
some one will have coined a word that 
will fit this type of production and differ- 
entiate it from the real musical comedies, 


like The Only Girl, Princess Pat and 
Nobody Home. These latter are plays 
with musical interpolations, while the 


former are music and girls with a little 
play interpolated when it is necessary to 
give the cast a chance to change its 
costumes! I tried to count the changes 
in A World of Pleasure, but lost out 
when they had worn twenty different 
costumes—so there may be more. The 
idea of putting the Atlantic Fleet on the 
stage or showing America as a Melting 
Pot into which soldiers are marched to 
become peaceable citizens is a thoroughly 
Winter Gardenish thought, but it is al! 
enthralling. Psychologists could explain 
learnedly how the changing lights, the 
blare of colors and the rhythmn of the 
music had an exhilarating and hypnotic 


From It Pays to Advertise 








effect upon the nerves, but most people 
credit the hypnotic influence to the chorus 
which numbers a hundred, not counting 
the thirty little dancers. 

It has a cast, of course, a very good 
one, including Clifton Crawford, Conroy 
and Lemaire, Collins and Hart, Margaret 
Edwards, Franklin Batie, McMahon, Dia- 
mond and Chaplow, Venita Fitzhugh, 
Helen Goff, Emily Miles, Aveling and 
Lloyd, and enough others to make the 
program read like an all-star vaudeville 
benefit. 

A real April attraction will follow it 
in the Franz Lehar’s operetta, Alone at 
Last. 

With the signs reading Nobody Home 
at the Adelphi, Alone at Last gains a 
fresh meaning at the Lyric, but joking 
aside, its music is among the best that 
has been heard this winter. 

Marguerite Namara, who sings the 
stellar réle, is a real artiste, and has been 
heard here many times in concert, she 
was even hailed as a Grand Opera “find,” 
but succumbed to the lure of the Lehar 
music in Alone at Last. 

Jose Collins is also in the cast, together 
with John Charles Thomas, Roy Atwell 
and Harry Conor. 

Miss Namara is a Western girl, and 
inherits her beautiful voice from her 
mother. 

Roy Atwell, who will be best re- 
membered as “Jenkins” with Trentini in 
The Firefly, and for his excellent work 
with Lulu Glaser in Mlle. Mischief, and 
also with Eddie Foy and Marie Cahill in 
their various successes, is too widely 
known and too popular here to need more 
than a word of welcome and the same 
may be said of Jose Collins and Harry 
Conor, while John Clark Thomas is an 
erstwhile Winter Garden favorite with a 
most excellent voice. 

As for the story, it is that much 
sought “something new.” It deals prin- 
cipally with a young nobleman who has 
such a passion for mountain climbing 
that he becomes a Swiss guide. In this 
capacity he escorts a lovely young 
American up a mountain and gets storm 
bound with her, and the play deals with 
their discovery of their mufual love and 
the subsequent removal of the usual 
comic opera obstacles from their path to 
happiness. 

With them, of course, go enough comic 
personages to add to the spice of humor 
to the sweets of romance. The music, 
especially for the scene between the pair 
on the mountain top, is largely, warmly, 
imaginatively written, quite as often in 
the manner of opera as of operetta. The 
action passes in Switzerland and the 
scene-painters have their opportunity ac- 
cordingly. Finally, the demands of the 
music exact a much larger orchestra 
than operettas usually require. 


However, all the attractions will not 
be at the “legitimate” houses, since April 
brings a fine array of stars to B. F. 
Keith’s Theater. 

The most important from the point of 
view of the average playgoer is of course 
Valerie Bergere, who has a new Jap- 
anese playlet, “Little Cherry Blossom.” 
Miss Bergere has the unique distinction 
of having produced more successful one- 
act plays than any other actress, her 
fourteen years on the vaudeville stage 
having been virtually the outcome of her 
huge success in the original curtain 
raiser of “Madame Butterfly.” She has 
always had a fondness for Japanese réles 
in consequence, and will be remembered 
for her skillful character word in “His 
Japanese Wife.” Her new réle, however, 
is one of the best she has done in some 
years, the play itself being a war drama 
and concerning the difficulties of an 
American engineer in Japan surrounded 
by rivals who steal his secrets. He is 


aided by Sakura San, and a pretty ro- | 


mance is the result. 

Mile. Bergere has a rival star, how- 
ever, in Eddie Leonard and is proving 
that it is a fallacy to say that the days 


of the minstrel men went out when the | 


movies came in. 
Frank McIntyre, the popular comedian, 


also comes to Keith’s this month in a | 
skit entitled “The Hat Salesman,” while 


later in the month George Nash will be 


seen in “The Unexpected.” The unex- | | 


pected to a great many people lies, how- 
ever, not so much in the title of the play 
as in the fact that Mr. Nash has now 
become a confirmed vaudevillian. So far 
as this city is concerned he is best re- 
membered for his excellent work in “The 
Gamblers” and also in “Officer 666,” and 
he is quite as good in one act as he was 
when seen in three. 

So wherever the playgoer turns during 
the coming weeks he is pretty sure to 
find a “good show and a good star,” 
which, I am told, is what the public 
wants. 


Works of General 


Interest 
(Continued from page 366) 
and recreation is eat increasing in 
popularity.” 

The last chapter gives specific and de- 
tailed directions for making individual 
quilt patterns, with diagrams and de- 
scriptions of each, and will be found most 
useful as a text-book for one wishing to 
pursue this art. 

In closing, it is interesting to quote 
from the book an old poem written in 


1640 by John Taylor, in which this moat 7 


feminine occupation, working with the 
needle, is extolled in a quaint but most 
charming manner: 
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Victor Records 
have familiarized millions 
with the masterpieces of music 


A comparatively few years ago the soul-stirring 
arias and concerted numbers that have immortal- 
ized the names of the great composers were hidden 
mysteries with only an occasional opportunity, at rare 
intervals, to hear and become familiar with them. 


Today millions of people are familiar with them 











through the wonderful achievements of the Victor. 
The Victor Records of these musical treasures have 
revealed their sublime beauty to music-lovers in 
every part of the world. 








They are presented in all their grandeur by the 
world’s greatest artists whose exquisite renditions are 
the standard by which the artists’ actual performan- 
ces are judged. 


They are noteworthy achievements in the art of 
recording that have established Victor supremacy 
on a basis of great things actually accomplished. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any 


music you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the various styles 


of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 











Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only 
with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records 
cannot be safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 




















1 Victrola 





The Famous Sextet from Lucia ». 
by Tetrazzini, Caruso, Amato, Journet. Jacoby, Bada (96201) 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th a oak month 
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NEW BOOKS 


Good for one’s own library, or for a gift to a friend.. The list of books “Ready” 
will be sent at once, and the list of “Forthcoming” books will be sent on day of 


publication. This is not a complete list but a selection. All the 
new books are here on day of publication. 


READY 
Seventeen, by Booth Tarkington 
The Twin Sisters, by Justus Miles Forman. . 
Held to Answer, by Peter C. Macfarlane. 
The Side of the Angels, by Basil King 
Behind the Bolted Door, by A. E. Macfar- 


My Harvest, by Richard Whiteing 
Gibby of Clamshell Alley, by J. S. Van 


A Warwickshire Lad, by George M. Martin 


The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire, by 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 


Uneasy Money, by P. G. Wodehouse 


From Pillar to Post, by John Kendrick 
Bangs 


A Cathedral Singer, by John Lane Allen. . 
The Vindication, by Harriet T. Comstock. 


Geraldine Farrar, The Story of An Ameri- 
can Singer, by Herself 


The Challenge of the Future, by Roland G. 


The First Hundred Thousand, by Ian Hay. 


Germany vs. Civilization, by William Ros- 
coe Thayer 


Day by Day With the Russian Army, by 


Bernard Pares 


ae ag in the Open, by Theodore Roose- 


Why War? by Frederick C. Howe 
The Mountain, by J. C. Van Dyke 
The Spirit of France, by Owen Johnson... 


Just David, by Eleanor H. Porter, author of 
“Pollyanna” 


The Heart of Thunder Mountain, by Edfrid 
A. Bingham 


The Curved Blades, by Carolyn Wells. .. 
Mrs. Balfame, by Gertrude Atherton 
The Hunted Woman, by James Oliver Cur- 


wood 
The Long Road Home, by Ralph D. Paine 
The Golden Woman, by Ridgwell Cullum. 
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FORTHCOMING 


The Daredevil, by Maria Thompson Davies 
The Little Lady of the Big House, by Jack 


London 


Songs and Satires, by Edgar Lee, author of 
“Spoon River Anthology” 


What is Coming? by H. G. Wells 
Commencement Days, by Washington Glad- 


The Ivory Child, by Rider Haggard 
Instead of the Thorn, by Clara Louise Burn- 


The Proof of the Pudding, by Meredith 


Nicholson 
Counter-Currents, by Agnes Repplier..... 


American and Foreign Investment Bonds, 
by W. L. Raymond 


The Life of William McKinley, by Charles 
S. Olcott, 2 Vols. 


Nan of Music Mountain, by Frank H. Spear- 


With the French, by Richard Harding Davis 
Father Bernard’s Parish, by Florence Olm- 


The Crimson Gardenia and Other Stories, 
by Rex Beach 


On Being Human, by Woodrow Wilson... 
People Like That, by Kate Langley Bosher 
They of the High Trails, by Hamlin Garland 


The Light That Lies, by George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon 


Julius West, by G. K. Chesterton 

The Better Man, by Robert W. Chambers. 
The Fall of a Nation, by Thomas Dixon. . 
Wild Animal Ways, by Ernest Thompson 


Under the Country Sky, by Grace S. Rich- 
mond 

America’s Foreign Relations, by Willis 
Fletcher Johnson. 2 Vols. .......... 

Practical Basketry, by Anna A. Gill 

Woodrow Wilson: The Man and His Work, 
By Henry Jones Ford 


Aircraft in Warfare, by F. W. Lanchester. . 4.00 
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“To all dispersed sorts of Arts and | 


Trades 

I write the needle’s prayse (that never 
fades) 

So long as children shall begot and borne, 


So long as garments shall be made and 


worne, 


So long as Hemp or Flax or Sheep shall | 


bear 


Their linnen, Woollen, fleeces yeare by 


yeare; 


So long as silk-worms, with exhausted | 


spoile, 


Of their own entrailes for man’s gaine 


shall toyle; 

Yea, till the world be quite dissolved and 
past, 

So long at least, the Needle’s use shall 
last.” 


Hazel Abrams. 


Books From Abroad 


Reviewed by Ralph Wigmore 


HIS is a very opportune book by a 
| writer who has of late attracted 


much attention in Parliament by | 
his able exposition of practical and in- | 
It is opportune, be- | 


dependent views. 
cause when peace comes one of the most 


difficult problems will be the reconstruc- | 
tion of the Turkish dominions in Asia. | 
Sir Mark has devoted himself to the | 
study of the Turks ever since he was a | 
boy; and his studies have been at first- | 
hand, made among the Turks themselves | 


in Asiatic Turkey during the years 1905, 


1906, 1907, 1908, 1910 and 1913, in which 
he covered some seven thousand miles | 


in almost every part of Asiatic Turkey. 


The work is up to date, as his last ex- | 
pedition was made only the year before | 
The book is based on diaries | 
Valuable | 


the War. 
and notes made on the spot. 
as the work is in other ways, its greatest 
interest lies in the sharp impression of 
people and conditions of life in Asia 
Minor. Sir Mark expresses his views 
with perfect candor. He cordially dis- 
likes the Armenians, Circassians and 
Bedawis, and especially the Parisianated 
and Viennesed Turks, and all attempts 
to Europeanize Orientals. 


simple, rather stupid Turk of the village, 
delights in the courtesy of the Arab mer- 
chant and the hospitality of the mountain 
folk, especially if they be of the dreaded 
Kurds. He tells us that “Their chiefs 
build small castles in which they are gen- 
erally being besieged unless they are 


besieging some one else. They are usually | 


wealthy shepherds and only cultivate 


ground for auxiliary purposes. They are | 
expert smiths, weavers and tent-makers. | 
Mentally they are far superior to the | 





*The Caliph’s Last" Heritage. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Mark Sykes. The | 


Macmillan Company. 


On the other | 
hand, like all travelers, he loves the | 
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A Splendid Opportunity 


to secure a superb set of 


SHAKESPEARE 


Handy Edition de Luxe 


From 


Page's 
List 


Twenty Volumes 


at half price during the month of April 
Published at $50.00 the set Special April Price, $25.00 the set 


The Handy de Luxe edition of SHAKESPEARE is arranged according to the 
Cambridge text; contains introductions, notes and glossaries by Israel Gollancz, 
together with notes and variorum readings by Alexander Dyce; the history of 
the drama and a general criticism by Henry N. Hudson; and biographical and 
geneological prefaces to the historical plans by George Russell French; edited 


by Dr. Wm. J. Rolfe. 


Printed on a specially prepared Bible India paper. 
Illustrated with thirty odd Pillé etchings and a number of photogravures made 


especially for the set. 


All illustrations printed on specially made Japan paper. 


Bound in full red leather, which is highly polished and handsomely stamped. 


This worth-while set can be secured at the special price of $25.00 from 
John Wanamaker (New York or Philadelphia) or from the publishers direct 


ry 6 THE PAGE COMPANY “soston* 


MOFFAT, YARD AND COMPANY 


“Mother” in Verse and Prose 
A Book of Remembrance 
Compiled by SUSAN TRACY RICE 
Edited by Robert Haven Schauffler 
8vo. Illustrated. Price $1.50 net. 


In this bouk Miss Rice has compiled the 
best verse and prose from all times and 
in all ages on “Mother.” The volume is 
a tribute to the sanctity of her mission, a 
world-wide homage to any mother, be she 
young or old, rich or poor. The book is 
beautifully illustrated with reproductions 
of famous paintings and sculpture which 
present “Mother” as the great artists saw 
her. A book of this kind is universal in 
its appeal. It is beautifully printed, with 
attractive cover and border designs and 
will make a suitable gift for any mother. 
As a gift for Mother's Day it is unrivalled. 


Psychology of the Unconscious 


By C. G. JUNG, M. D. 
Authorized translation by Beatrice M. Hinkle, M. D. 
Large 8vo. Illustrated, net $4.00 


The work is an outgrowth of the method 
of psycho-analysis, whereby the uncon- 
scious minds of individuals were subjected 
to analysis. Dr. Jung starts with the con- 
ception of a primal energy of life, com- 
parable to the energy of physics, which, 
manifested in the human being in the 
various forms of his activity, he calls 
LIBIDO. This force he conceives as a 
living power used instinctively by man in 
all his creative desires and interests. By 
means of his understanding the individual 
can consciously direct and use this power. 
In short. through a deeper self-conscious- 
ness, man is destined to me the shaper 
and creator of his own destiny. 


PUBLISHERS 


LIMITED TERCENTENARY 
EDITION OF 


Shakespeare’s 


England 


By WILLIAM WINTER 
Illustrated from rare prints and 
photographs. Price, $3.00 net 
Of this limited edition only 450 
copies are issued, each one bearing 
an original sonnet and the auto- 

graph of William Winter. 

Students and admirers of the great 
poet will welcome this opportunity 
to add to their libraries a standard 
work written and autographed by 
one of the greatest living authori- 
ties on Shakespeare. It depicts “not 
so much the England of fact as the 
England created and hallowed by 


her poetry, of which Shakespeare 
is the soul.” 


NEW YORK 
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NELSON’S 
India Paper Edition of 


Shakespeare 


COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES WITH 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Synopsis to each Play Notes and Glossary 








Printed on Nelson’s India Paper, in large clear type 
making each volume pocket size (4% x 6% inches) and 
only one-half an inch thick; no thicker than a monthly 
magazine and bound in full limp leather covers. 


Other authors whose works are made in this edition are 
given below. Some of the novels comprising volumes of 
over nine hundred pages. Yet all fit perfectly into Charles 
Lamb’s requisite of “‘A volume you can easily hold in the 
hand and enjoy by the light of the evening lamp.”’ 





















NELSON’S 






DICKENS POE KINGSLEY 
New Century Style 
TROLLOPE HUGO LYTTON 
- 
ee THACKERAY AUSTEN BRONTE 
STEVENSON DUMAS LEVER 
Gr SCOTT ELIOT BURNS 


FITS THE POCKET MADE IN TWO BINDINGS 


New Century Library Style 


Smooth, soft, flexible leather covers with gilt tops and silk marker. 
title is stamped on the back in pure gold. 








The 
Sold in single volumes or sets at $1.25 per volume. 


Editions de Luxe 


Full genuine morocco de luxe binding of Nelson’s India Paper Standard 
Authors. Flexible covers, with red under gold edges, marbled end papers, 
specially prepared illustrations and artistic side and back stamping in gold. 





Sold in single volumes or complete sets. Price $1.50 net, per volume. 





RECENTLY ADDED 


The Barchester Novels 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 












1. Framley Parsonage 
2. Dr. Thorne and The Warden 


3. The Small House at Allington 
4. The Last Chronicle of Barset 








For sale by all booksellers or send for catalogue to 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
381-385B, Fourth Avenue - - - New York 















majority of Kurds, being apt to educa- 
tion, astute men of business, and very 
industrious. They are very quarrelsome, - 
feuds and inter-tribal wars being com- 
mon. They are noted for their chivalry, 
valor and thieving proclivities; they are 
all fine horsemen and expert marksmen, 
having of late discarded the lance and 
sword in favor of the rifle.” 

The hostilities between the Kurds and 
Armenians seem to date from the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1878, and the consequent 
growth of revolutionary committees work- 
ing from Europe and stirring up ill-will 
and promoting massacres. The root of 
the trouble is undoubtedly political, not 
religious; for the Kurds and Asiatic 
Turks are as a rule not fanatical. 


ples and its historical causes have 
a very practical interest at the 
present moment. 


T's psychology of the Balkan peo- 


During the earlier 


| phases of the struggle of the Christian 


nations of the Balkan Peninsula for free- 
dom we tended, under the influence of 
Romantic and Liberal sentiment, to en- 
dow them with ideal virtues, and fondly 
imagined that, once freed from the bar- 
barous yoke of the Turk, they would ad- 
vance peacefully along the normal lines 
of progressive civilization. In view of 
recent events, there is a danger that the 
completeness of our disillusionment may 
carry us into a contrary extreme of 
judgment equally false, and in the long 
run more fatal; for in the prosecution 
of the war and in the solution of the 
problems that will follow, it is essential 
that we should keep our vision unclouded 
by the mists of sentiment, whether this 
be the sentiment of political idolatry or 
the no less obscurantist sentiment of re- 
venge. For this reason the appearance 
of this book is most welcome; for in it 
are discussed with intimate knowledge, 
and in a spirit of just and sympathetic 
tolerance the history, character, aspira- 
tions and problems of the Balkan peoples. 
It is a credit to British scholarship, and 
it is safe to say that no group of Ger- 
man historians could have produced, 
under the circumstances of the time, a 
volume so fair and so interesting. 


by a distinguished soldier for a 
definite purpose, to place before the 
public a short account of the battles 
fought on land and sea by “the predeces- 
sors of those valiant souls who are now 


 *The Balkans. A History of Bulgaria, 
Serbia, Greece, Rumania, Turkey. By 


Tw is a remarkable book written 


| Nevill Forbes, Arnold J. Toynbee, D. Mit- 


tany and D. G. Hogarth. Oxford Clar- 
endon Press. 

*Our Fighting Services, and How They 
Made the Empire. By Field-Marshal Sir 
Evelyn Wood, V.C., G.C.B. Cassell & Co. 
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striving to maintain the liberties of the | 


Empire.” 

The vital result of effective leadership 
is the leading thought which runs through 
the whole book. Given that, and every- 
thing else follows, for the successful 
leader knows how to prepare for victory, 
and how to secure it. 


hand together; both are necessary for 
success, and unless the two are combined 
in the same degree an officer may be a 
good Quartermaster-General, or an equal- 
ly good Bragidier, but he will not take 
his place in the first ranks of those who 
have built up the Empire. All the great 
British military commanders come under 


the Field-Marshal’s purview, from Alfred | 


the Great to our own days. He considers 
that if Marlborough be taken as an ad- 


ministrator, a strategist, a tactician, and | 


a leader of the Three Arms—Horse, Ar- 
tillery and Foot—he stands out above all 
English generals. 
lington’s great administrative ability and 


ranks him on the whole next to Marl- | 


borough. William III he instances as an 
example of a commander who was un- 


questionably brave on the battlefield but 


deplorably incompetent. Sir Evelyn ad- 
mires Cromwell as a soldier, but other- 
wise detests him. He makes but a pass- 
ing reference to Lord Wolseley and Lord 
Roberts. 
the Navy, and shows his grasp of the 
work of that important service in his re- 
view of the great British Admirals, 
among whom he places Drake and Nelson 
first. 


HESE stories range over many pe- 
riods and dynasties; and every- 


where there are points of contact 
with other literatures and the touches of 
nature which make the whole world kin. 
The superstition of the waxen image has 
a characteristically Egyptian counterpart 
in one of the tales of the magicians. 
When the sorcerer Ubau-Anir is wronged 
by a vassal, he models a crocodile in wax, 
seven inches long, and has it thrown into 
the lake where the vassal is bathing. The 
waxen crocodile changes into a real croco- 
dile of seven cubits, seizes the vassal and 
drags him under the water. In more 
than one story we are reminded of the 
Arabian Nights. The Pharaohs of Egypt 
experienced the vexations of ennui many 
generations before the Caliphs of Bag- 
dad, and appealed to the story-teller to 


deliver them by his art. There is a case | 


parallel to Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves in the device by which Thutiyi 
took the town of Joppa. He had five 
hundred jars made, filled two hundred 
of them with soldiers and the other three 
hundred with cords and wooden fetters. 


3 * Popular Stories of ‘Ancient Egypt. By 
Translated by Mrs. C. 
Grevel. 


Sir G. Maspero. 
H. W. Johns. 


The qualities of | 
administration and command go hand in | 


He points out Wel- | 


Sir Evelyn Wood began life in | 
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The 
Brighton Garter 


is the only garter ex- 
perience in the lives of 
thousands of men—they 
seek no further. Many 
thousands more, lead by 
curiosity, have had_ brief 
interruptions in their gar- 
ter comfort. 


In most cases these prodigals 
have returned, not necessarily sad- 
der, but certainly wiser. 


Still others have permanently 
adopted Brightons after several 
false starts. 


Live webbing insures smooth 
ankles and you are never conscious 
of Brightons, when properly 
adjusted. Durability-plus has 
maintained their popularity for 
forty years. 


This message is to the man 
who has yet to wear his first pair. 
The man who knows is with us, 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York 


Chicago Baltimore 








The jars were placed upon the backs of 
five hundred soldiers disguised as porters, 
who were to open them after they had 
entered the city, seize the inhabitants, 
and put the fetters on them. From an- 
other point of view the story anticipates 
the wooden horse of Troy, for by the 
stratagem the inhabitants of the city 
were made to welcome their own doom 
into the midst of them; the jars were a 
“donum exitiale”’ like the fatal horse. 
There is another romance that resembles 
Sindbad the Sailor. 

The tale of the doomed prince has 
many parallels in other literatures. The 
prince is to die by the crocodile, the ser- 
pent, or the dog. In the vain hope of 
baffling destiny the king builds for the 
prince a stone house on the mountain, 
and the child is not to go out of it. One 
day the prince sees a greyhound on the 
road outside, and desires it. His wish is 
granted, and when he grows up he craves 
to be released from his house, even at 
the cost of fulfilling his doom. So he sets 
out with his dog for the coast of Syria. 
He marries a princess, and one night as 
he lies asleep a serperit comes out of its 
hole to bite him. His wife slays the ser- 
pent, and says: “Behold, thy god has 
given one of thy fates into thine hand.” 
On another day he goes out to hunt with 
his dog, and as he descends the bank of 
a river the crocodile seizes him and ad- 
dresses him: “Lo, I am thy destiny that 
pursues thee.” The conclusion of the 
story is wanting. Ebers has composed 
an ingenious ending, in which all goes 
happily as in a fairy tale. Maspero, how- 


| ever, does not believe that Egyptian 


story-tellers were so compassionate to 
their heroes. 

There are many other stories, none of 
which was known to the modern world 
before 1852. In that year a papyrus 
bought by an Englishwoman in Italy, in- 
terpreted for her by a French savant, 
and afterwards purchased by the British 
Museum, revealed the land of pyramids 
and mummies in a new light. Upon the 
most ancient and rigid of civilizations 
was suddenly shed “the freshness of the 
early world.” For twelve years the 
Story of the Two Brothers remained 
unique: Egypt yielded discoveries of al- 
most every kind, but never a vestige of 
romance. In 1864 illicit explorations in 
the tomb of a Coptic monk brought to 
light a strange non-Christian manuscript, 
“The Adventure of Satni-Khamois with 
Mummies.” Had the monk perchance 
meddled with magical arts, and had his 
pious companions buried his evil books 
with him? Ten years later the story of 
“The Doomed Prince” was found, and 
this has been followed by other discover- 
ies. Some of these stories have appeared 
in English, and eight of them were col- 
lected by Dr. Flinders Petrie in two 
pretty volumes of Egyptian Tales in 1895. 
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These Easter Perfumes for theWoman of Fashion 


Favorite Products of the Wanamaker “Queen Mary” Laboratories 









Muguet Spéciale Extract, $2 and $3.50 a bottle. Toilet Water at the 
same prices. Sachet, $1 a package. Face Powder, $1.50. 





Rose Spéciale Extract and Toilet Water, $2 and $3.50. Sachet, $1. 
Face Powder, $1.50. 





L’Empire Extract, 50c and $1 a bottle. Toilet Water at the same 
prices. Face Powder and Sachet, 50c. Talcum Powder, 15c and 35c. 
Compressed Powder, with puff, 35c; larger size, without puff, 50c. 


The “Russian Ballet” Handbag for Easter 


It is quite the newest fancy in handbags for 
dress wear. 






















It is made up of daring and delightful silks in 
Bakst colorings, combined with the softest 
of suédes, and lined with wonderfully lovely 
silks. The shape is not extreme—a modified 
pouch, with a note of interest in the odd 
frame and fastening. 


It comes in a number of different styles, and 
costs $10 to $25. 





Other bags for Spring, lower in price and suitable for harder usage, 
are of the charming new “tapir-grain” calf, in pastel tones of green, 
mauve, tan, brown, blue and gray, in pouch shape, with flat panel 
sides, $3 and $5. New envelope bags are $1.50 to $7.50. 
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Insure against embarrassing errors in spelling, 
pronunciation, and poor choice of words. 


Increase your efficiency, which results in 
power and success. 
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DICTIONARY 
The Merriam Webster, is an all-knowing teacher, 
a universal question answerer, made by specialists 
to meet your needs, 


THE MAN OF AFFAIRS 
finds the fitting word or phrase toconvey 
clearly his meaning in business letter, 
contract, or agreement. 
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ains from this supreme authority facts Arctic explorers 
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The “Black-and-White’’ Idea in 
Stationery Dies 
A Recent Fancy Which Appeals Strongly to Men 


and Women Who Prefer Distinction in 
the Marking of Their Stationery 
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lining in the envelopes, either square or oblong sheets. 
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Here Is a New Comb Fashion ey 
“Goyescas”’ y, A 
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These novel and pretty combs, planned for wear 
when the hair is dressed in Spanish fashion, 
have been named for an opera that has been 
popular in New York this season—“Goyescas,” 
vivid and beautiful, depicting Madrid in the 
eighteenth century. 


Some of the new “Goyescas” combs are of 
plain imitation shell, some are carved, and yet 
others are prettily set with gleaming rhinestones 
or colored stones. 


Prices are 50cto$13.50 for a widevariety ofdesigns. 
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A new invention which makes it possible for you to play 


The Kind of Music You Enjoy 


A new method of control which is an integral part of every 


Emerson Electric Player 


It enables one to regulate and phrase the music from a distance. 


As shown in the illustration, the singer is playing her own accompaniment. 
With very little practice the accompaniment can be played in this manner with far 
better effects than if played by hand. 


Or, you can sit at ease and without conscious effort bring into vivid glowing 
life your musical conceptions. 


Sold in New York and Philadelphia by John Wanamaker 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 2®°STON._ MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED 1849 
Dealers in Principal Cities and Towns. Send for Catalog. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








SEVENTEEN 


By Booth Tarkington 


FIRST SPRING 







BOOKS 





A Tale of Youth and Summer Time and 
The Baxter Family—Especially William 


Author of “The Turmoil” 


How romance invaded the untroubled life of William Sylvanus Baxter, aged seventeen. A 
deliciously funny story in the author’s most irresistible manner. There are two serious dogs also. 


Illustrated in tint Cloth, $1.35 net; Leather, $1.50 net. 


The Side of the 
Angels 


By BASIL KING 
Author of ‘‘ The Inner Shrine ’’ 


Two men and two women, two kinds of 
love—the love that is quiet and enduring 
and the love that is turbulent and tempo- 


rary. This is the theme of this new novel 
by the author of The Inner Shrine. The 

scene is laid altogether in America. 

Illustrated, $1.35 net. 
3 7 
Twin Sisters 
By JUSTUS MILES FOREMAN 

A modern romance of international 
society. This, the last of Mr. Forman’s 


brilliant novels, was finished shortly before 
he went down on the Lusitania. In this, as 
in his other books, Mr. Forman wrote of 
a life and people he knew—well-bred 
gentle-folk, not the caricatures often met 
with in so-called “society novels.” 


$1.35 net. 


Nothing a Year 


By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


The story of a woman who tried to make 
diamonds instead of hearts the trump in 
life’s game. There is a note of inevitability 
in this story that is both artistic and true 
to life. Ancestors of back of her, poverty 
clinging to her skirts, the heroine de- 
termined that beauty and her charm were 
her capital. 


Frontispiece, $1.30 net. 


Over the Front in 


an Aeroplane 
By RALPH PULITZER 


An account of a flight in a French army 
aeroplane from Paris to the front and back 
again. In addition, the writer recounts his 
experiences and impressions during other 
trips by train and motor to the fighting lines. 


Illustrated, $1.00 net. 


A-B-C of Golf 


By JOHN D. DUNN 


In this manual a professional golf-player 
and teacher has incorporated the principles 
of his system, explained in untechnical lan- 
guage, and adequately illustrated. “A-B-C 
of Golf” is intended for the veteran off his 
game, and the beginner endeavoring to 
acquire one. 


Illustrated, 50 cents net. 












' SISTERS 


THE FRONT 
IN AN - 


AEROPLANE 


RALPH PULITZER 


The simple record of a 
thrilling trip by perhaps 
the only civilian ever per- 
mitted to go to the front in 
a French Army Aeroplane. 










HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


Established 
1817 









Love at Large 


By SOPHIE KERR 


The romance of young married life is the 
theme of this bright and amusing book. 
Here are no gloomy, dramatic problems, 
which most writers seem to feel obliged to 
treat, once the hero and heroine have left 
the altar. The only difficulties are those 
which the young wife in this book looks 
upon as a game to test her feminine wits 
and diplomacy, Illustrated, $1.25 net. 


Clipped Wings 
By RUPERT HUGHES 


“Mr. Hughes’s apprenticeship has been as 
varied as Mr. Bennett’s. It has carried him 
steadily towards a sound and responsible 
practice as a playwright and a novelist. 
Clipped Wings is a story well worth putting 
between permanent covers. I do not recall 
any novel in which the temper and char- 
acter of the actor’s life have been so cred- 
ibly upheld.”"—H. W. Boynton in The New 
York Evening Post. 


Frontispiece, $1.35 net. 


Handle With Care 


By MARGARET TURNBULL 


“The author of Looking After Sandy has 
justified our belief. She possesses sureness 
of touch and truthfulness of insight.”—Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript. “A happy wit, a 
fresh touch and a mastery of material.”— 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


Frontispiece, $1.35 net. 


Neglected Points of 
Auction Bridge 


By CARL EHLERMANN, Jr. 


In this helpful book the fine points which 
are most frequently neglected both by play- 
ers and editors are here fully analyzed, and 
the way, not merely a way, of playing cer- 
tain situations is shown. The new rules are 
those just settled by the New York Whist 
Club in June, 1915. 


50 cents net. 


A-B-C of Vegetable 


Gardening 
By EBEN E. REXFORD 
Author of ‘‘A-B-C of Gardening ”’ 


A convenient, hopeful, helpful little book 
for the man, woman or child who is eager 
to supply the home table with vegetables. 
The beginner is helped by specific sugges- 
tions about the choice of every vegetable and 
the way to grow it. 50 cents net. 








